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Contrariety and the Triangle of 
Opposites in Valid Inferences 


by Paul Jacoby 


N LOGIC, as in life, there are incompatibles which cannot 
be present together (with consistency) and compatible 
things which may or even must be said or done if one is to be 
consistent. A study of the valid moods of inference in both the 
categorical and hypothetical forms reveals the importance of 
the relations of opposition—contrariety as well as contradiction 
—which must be distinguished and treated in and for an 
adequate theory of valid inference. 

Now it has been the practice in many introductory courses 
of so-called traditional logic to minimize the Aristotelian theory 
of opposition and to present the content of the De Interpre- 
tatione as though it were itself disparate, if not contrarily 
incompatible with the theory of the categorical syllogism as 
found in the Analytica Priora and with the valid moods of the 
hypothetical (or compound) syllogism that are neglected, if not 
misunderstood by so many who profess to write manuals in the 
Aristotelian tradition. Modern treatises in the tradition of 
symbolic logic following the Principia Mathematica of White- 
head and Russell suffer considerable loss of coherency, as well 
as needless difficulty for the scholastic logician, and so they lose 
contact with much of “ conventional ” logic, by their failure to 
recognize the role of contrary opposition in inference as a basis 
for the various moods of the syllogism. It would appear that 
sometimes the unqualified acceptance of the “square of oppo- 
sition” by the “ Aristoteiian” logician simply because it is 
in every scholastic manual of logic, is somewhat interesting, and 
is somehow useful—and its rejection by the contemporary 
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logician because he can introduce a “null class” substitution 
for a variable in a sentential formula—has little to do with 
the logical relations of opposition themselves, and is at best 
an unreasonable concern for an apparently opposite tradition. 

It is the opinion of the present writer that attempts to present 
the square of opposition in traditional form have failed because 
of the asymmetrical characteristics of a diagram that places 
a pair of contrary opposites and a pair of sub-contrary “ oppo- 
sites ” in the same schema which provides places for two pairs 
of contradictories. A triangular arrangement of logical relations 
avoids this defect of asymmetry, and adequately shows the 
interrelations of three pairs of contraries and three pairs of 
contradictories in a symmetrical pattern. Subaltern and sub- 
contrary relationships are thus easily seen to be complementary 
to conjunction and contrariety, respectively, and the introduc- 
tion of the principle of conjunction and the principle of 
mutually-exclusive disjunction allows a natural transition for 
a satisfactory treatment of the compound (hypothetical) syllo- 
gism. Because the logical distinction between “ at least some ” 
and “only some” is included, an exponible proposition of 
particular form (“ Only some § is P) is introduced in the first 
base triangle for categorical forms, and this presence of a 
compound proposition not only provides a collectively exhaus- 
tive set of categorical forms having a universal (neither singular 
substance nor singular accident) as subject, but also turns out 
to be a definite aid to a better insight into the third figure of 
the categorical syllogism as will be shown in the second part 
of this paper. 


I 


Before presenting a cogent adaptation of the triangle to all 
figures of the categorical syllogism, thereby showing the inter- 
relationship of not merely fourteen moods in three figures, but 
the inter-relationship of nineteen valid moods (twenty-four 
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where conversion is introduced and the “indirect moods” 
recognized) in the three Aristotelian figures, a brief account of 
the three-square order of relations in the hypothetical syllogism 
will be given. A comparison with the triangle of my earlier 
article,’ the basic pattern of which is reproduced below, brings 
out many points of similarity between the triangle and the three- 
square form. Readers familiar with the conventional notation 
for types of categorical propositions (A, E,I,O) will readily 
see the square of opposition to be included in the double triangle 
of Diagram One, while the construction of the three-square 
form in Diagram Two following an order which is analogous to 
that which holds for the universal and particular propositions 
should enable readers to see the analogous triangle in the com- 
plete matrix of “ truth tables ” for the element propositions and 
binary compounds customarily analyzed today in introductions 
to the sentential calculus of symbolic logic. As a matter of fact, 
careful inspection of the interrelated forms in each of the two 
diagrams brings out three hidden “squares” in the first 
diagram, and four hidden triangles in the three-square order of 
the second diagram. As in geometry, four triangles are im- 
plicitly included in a quadrilateral, but here the third vertex 
is located at one corner of a circumscribed square. Because 
circumscribed and inscribed figures are similar in shape, and 
because an equilateral triangle has been selected as the base to 
represent three mutually exclusive truth possibilities in the 
order among general propositions of categorical form having 
the same subject and predicate, whereas a square has been 
selected to represent analogously the four mutually exclusive 
propositions compounded of any pair of propositions (p,q) and 
combinations in which one or both elements is contradicted, the 
geometrical isomorphism of similar inscribed and circumscribed. 


*“A Triangle of Opposites for Types of Propositions in Aristotelian 
Logic,” THe New Sonotasticism, XXIV (1950) 32-56. 
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figures graphically shows the symmetry of logical relations as 
ordered in Diagrams One, Two and Three. 

The two diagrams thus far presented obviously show due 
regard for the logical relations between and among formal 
contraries (not both of which may be true, although both may 
be false) and contradictories (exactly one of which must be 
true and the opposite one false); and these relations of strict 
opposition are represented by means of solid lines connecting 
pairs of propositions in both figures. Furthermore, analogous 
positions in the two figures are assigned to the universal affirma- 
tive categorical form on the base triangle of Diagram One, and 
to the “both... and...” compound form (sometimes called 
“ copulative”’) on the upper-left-hand corner (No. 1) of the 
base square in Diagram Two. The analogy in the two construc- 
tions holds also between the universal negative position and 
that of the double negative form, “neither... nor...,” and 
between the “only some. . .” (compound particular form) and 
“exactly one . . .” (strict disjunctive) form. The latter is 
marked “ No. 5” in Diagram Two, but in view of the analogous 
construction it is not surprising that this position on a triangle 
of three mutually exclusive contrary propositions corresponds 
to the third mutually exclusive proposition (“ Some S is P, but 
Some § is not P.’’) in the set of basie categorical propositions 
and the matrix of truth possibilities tabulated for the various 
forms of propositions involved in the logical relationships. 


To continue further the comparison of relationships in the 


two figures, and to clarify the notion of “contrariety” as 
disclosed through such an analysis of forms, Diagram Two in 
its entirety, like the triangle of contrariety (the logical order of 
Opposite extremes and a third “mean”) included in both 
diagrams, should be studied in relation to the complete matrix 
of sixteen truth tables for binary compounds, their elements, 
and negations presented immediately below. (Conventional 
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symbols for connectives and negation are used in the table 
headings. ) 
Elements and Binary Compounds 


Let p represent any proposition, q any other prop.) 


3 4 5 
P-q p-~q ~p.q ~p.~q pVq 
T F F F F 
F T F F T 
F F T F T 
F F F T F 


p=q pq P/q | por~p p.~p 
T T T fT F T F 
F T F 
F T F 
F T Tf T F 


In the above matrix the last two columns to the right illu- 
strate two forms of analytic proposition, the tautology and the 
contradiction, and hence they do not appear among the con- 
tingent “truth possibilities” systematically ordered in the 
twelve positions of Diagram Two. Similarly, while the tauto- 
logy (e.g., Either A or not A) and the contradiction (e. g., 
Both A and not A) would complete the matrix of eight tables in 
the system of Diagram One where the three basic elements are 
A, E and their joint denial (I and O), the necessary truth and 
the necessary falsity, respectively, of such forms is guaranteed 
by the principle of excluded middle, and these analytic forms 
do not appear explicitly among the contingent “ truth possibili- 
ties ” ordered in the six positions of Diagram One. It is to be 
noted, moreover, that in the case of the second diagram, two of 
the fourteen tables left for possibly contingent propositions have 
no explicit positions in the three-square arrangement. This 
absence of elements “q” and “ not-q” is itself a contingency 
that results from the positions arbitrarily assigned to “2” and 
‘3” in the figure, and is easily remedied by constructing an 


TT F F 
TFF T 
FFT T 
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alternate for Diagram ‘Two in which “2” (p.~q) and “3” 
(~p.q), as well as their respective contradictories (p 2q and 
q 2p), are simply interchanged. Thus a near-perfect corre- 
spondence can be effected, point-for-point, between the ele- 
mentary and compound propositions as logically ordered in the 
diagrams and their truth tables. The completeness of Diagram 
One with respect to the four simple forms of general categorical 
propositions and two significant “ compounds,” one of which is 
traditionally recognized as a possibility (i.e., the case where 
both contraries of universal affirmative and universal negative 
form are false), should have been evident from the triangle and 
its earlier discussion. Now the completeness of Diagram Two 
(with suitable substitutions to insure the logical position of 
two of the four elementary forms) with respect to all ten binary 
compounds of the sentential caleulus—these same relations 
belong to the complete synthesis of “ hypothetical ” propositions 
—and the logical interrelations of their four elements are intui- 
tively established. These two diagrams are considered adequate 


to provide a satisfactory frame of reference for any simple 
problem of interpretation of the conventional forms of propo- 
sitions. It now remains to show the relations of the various 
forms to all moods of the hypothetical syllogism and the cate- 
gorical syllogism. 

The explicit form of one mood of the hypothetical syllogism, 
the tollendo ponens in disjunctive form with conclusion at the 


strong mid-point position on the oblique dotted lines of the 
circumscribed triangle, is present in Diagram One. Also in 
that figure is the explicit form of a conjunction on the dotted 
base line of the triangle where the relatively strong “ joint 
denial ” occupies the mid-point position. Here the relations of 
the three points on one straight line may be expressed in the 
form of an equivalency, the mid-point having the same truth 
value as the formal conjunction of the forms at the extremities 
of that same line. (This relationship, which serves to establish 
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a rule of interpretation for all the diagrams in the present 
article, was pointed out by the writer in his 1950 article.)* 

Exponible disjunctive forms are present for each outside 
corner where the disjunction is not explicit. (The explicit 
formal disjunction, a contingent relation in the case of non- 
necessary matter, shows up in the upper portion of the circum- 
scribed triangle.) In effect three equivalencies in disjunctive 
form are present in the triangle and these may be formulated 
es operational definitions (an alternate set as compared to the 
conjunctive equivalencies) in the system for each type of propo- 
sition that has a position on a corner of any circumscribed 
figure (a dotted triangle or square in the complete diagrams of 
logically ordered relations). Thus the complementarity of 
certain conjunctive and disjunctive forms, recognized in the 
De Morgan formulas of symbolic logic, is already seen in 
principle in the relations among the categorical forms as ordered 
on the double triangle. 

The relations of subalternation between a universal and par- 
ticular proposition “of the same quality’ (now on the same 
dotted line) is retained, but in the triangular representation this 
relation is now understood more generally as follows: The 
truth of a stronger proposition implies the truth of a weaker 
compatible form in the same logical system. Thus not only 
does the truth of “ A” imply the truth of “TI,” but the truth of 
“A” also implies the truth of the disjunctive compound “ A 
or E.” Relations of similar form are represented on the other 
dotted sides of the triangle. 

What then is the value of the three-sequare form as a means of 
representing significant logical relationships for a theory of 
valid inference? First of all it may be regarded as a general- 
ization of the system of logical relations already present in 
Diagram One, but now shown systematically for the logical 


* Art. cit. 
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relations among propositions present where the basic elements 
(p,q) are not contraries (A, E) as in the triangle and the 
classical square of opposition. This removes a restriction from 
the system of Diagram One and allows the possibility of a true 
conjunction of these “elements” in the form “p.q,” and it 
doubles the number of truth possibilities in the complete 
system. 

But there are other advantages in the three-square arrange- 
ment. Not only are formal contradictories and formal con- 
traries well ordered with appropriate positions for “ subalterns ” 
’; not only is it possible to interpret opera- 
tionally the meaning of any “ connective ” and hence any binary 


and “ sub-contraries ” 


compound in the form of an equivalency; not only are both 
simple and related compound propositions included in their 
logical relationships; and not only does the tollendo ponens 
mood take explicit form in Diagram Two as well as in Diagram 
One; but only in the three-square figure is each of the four 
moods of the hypothetical syllogism present on some dotted 


line of compatibility, and here also the reductio ad imposstbile 


form is clearly formulated on straight dotted lines as a valid 
mood or moods of inference. 

It should be noted also that Diagram Two provides a sufficient 
framework of reference for the distinction between the strict 
disjunction of mutually exclusive propositions (for example the 
formal contraries, “ A” and “ E,” of which the general com- 
pound forms “p.~q” and “~p.q” also have the logical 
relation of contrariety) expressed disjunctively in one com- 
pound form (pq) at position No. 5, and formally non- 
exclusive alternatives (for example, the sub-contraries “ some S 
is P” or “some S is not P) the general form of which relation 
is conventionally expressed in modern notation as “ pV q” and 
is shown here at position No. 4’. (This distinction is seen to be 
analogous to that between the meaning of “only some. . .” 
and “ at least some . . .” in the triangle for categorical forms. ) 
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Partial Summary of Logical Relations Ordered in Diagram Two 
Equivalencies Reductio ad impossible 
pVq.==pVq-p/q 
-=-pI-~q.~pq ~pI~q.~pq. 


Moods of the “ Mixed” Hypothetical Syllogism 


** “Tf p then q; p; therefore q.” 
ponens ponendo 


* “At least one (p and/or q) ; not p; therefore q.” 
ponens tollendo 


*“ Not both p and q; p; therefore not q.” 
tollens ponendo 


** “Tf q then p; not p; therefore not q.” 
tollens tollendo 


* Two moods are valid in the strict disjunctive: 
~p. pVq.5q, 
** Two moods are valid in the bi-conditional : 
p=q-2q, P=q-I~q 


The third equivalency and the related reductio . . . mood in 
the above partial summary are obtained in their explicit forms 
when “ p> ~q”’ is substituted for its equivalent “ p/q’”’ on the 
lower right corner of the outside square. The fourth equivalency 
and its related reductio ad impossible form are obtained in the 
explicit forms appearing in the summary when equivalent 
sentential forms are substituted for the forms that appear on 
the left side of the outside square. The contradictory relation- 
ship between “pVq” and “p=q” suggests that the con- 
junctive equivalencies formulated above for each of those two 
binary compounds might be so interpreted as to generate corre- 
sponding forms of the reductio ad impossible as follows: pV q. 
P/q-2~p=q, p>q.q 2p. 

In Diagram Two the propositions which in combination form 
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valid moods in the strict disjunctive and in the bi-conditional 
“mixed ” syllogisms have their positions on the dotted sides of 
the intermediate square, and the strong mid-points of that 
intermediate square coincide with corners of the base square so 
that the strong compound (“ copulative”) proposition in each 
instance includes the conclusion of the respective “ mixed hypo- 
thetical”” mood as one of its two elements, either posited 
(ponens) or sublated (tollens). A slight modification in the 
drawing of a three-square figure can provide a dotted straight 
line as a conventional sign for each of these four moods and for 
every other line of compatibility as in the case of Diagram 
Three later in this paper. 

All moods of the hypothetical syllogism, both “ mixed ” and 
the reductio ad impossible forms, and all equivalencies (those 
formulated above as well as their equivalent disjunctive forms, 
e.g. pVq.=pVq.p/q:=p.~qV~-p.q.=pVq) are ana- 
lytic formulas that are necessarily true in a system governed by 
the principle of excluded middle because of the imcompatt- 
bility of pairs of strict opposites and the compatibility of sub- 
contraries in each pair of weaker forms logically generated as 
contradictories of the stronger propositions but themselves op- 
“verbal opposites.” 
The pairs of such relations found in the three-square order are: 


posed formally to one another merely as 


Contraries Contradictories Sub-Contraries 


(pairs of strict opposites) (“verbal opposites ”’) 
p-q, 1,1’: p.q, P/q P/q 
P-q, P--q yl: 
:-p.-q, -p.q : pVq P pVq 
P--q, -P-q Pp, (or“q,-q”) pq 


Whether the basic pair of contradictory elements in the system 


appears in the diagram in the form “ p,—p” or “q,-—q” will 
be determined by the arbitrary positions assigned to No. 2 and 
No. 3 on the base of the inscribed square. 
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Previously the writer had called attention to the central role 
of the principle of contrariety in Aristotelian logic.* His 
experience over a number of years in which he has frequently 
made use of both triangles and squares to present the various 
significant relations in the valid moods of the hypothetical 
syllogism, as well as his recognition of the value of certain 
modern techniques in logical analysis is reflected in the intro- 
duction and the first part of this paper. The importance of 
contrary opposition in the well ordered systems of logical 
relations, especially as they appear in Diagrams Two and 
Three of Part I, now lead him to suggest that perhaps the 
restrictive qualification “ Aristotelian ” should be dropped (un- 
less one is ready to defend the thesis that all logic is Aristotel- 
ian), since even when the three-square form is constructed on 
a mathematical analogy rather than on the analogy with the 
triangle of Aristotelian categorical types, pairs of contraries 
take a central position. (See Diagram Three below.) After all, 
the logical relation of contrariety cannot be absent from the 
formal pattern of man’s thinking about more than two mutually 
exclusive “ incompatibles.” One naturally thinks of extremes 
and a “middle” if such is possible. And if the “middle” is 
merely a “third” or “some other” mutually exclusive alter- 
native, then it is conceivable that the members of at least one 
pair in the complete set contain propositions both of which can 
be false even though both cannot be true. Whether the con- 
sistently ordered propositions have the status of elements or 
compounds in the complete system of logical relationships, one 
finds it quite natural to make use of a triangle or some other 
equilateral figure as an aid to the adequate systematic exposition 
of the logic involved. 

Perhaps many modern logicians realize that not everything 
is right with the “square of opposition” in its conventional 


* Art. cit., p. 55. 
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form. Also it may be true that the absence of the fundamental 
triangle of contrariety from their treatises to date has been due 
to a lack of interest in the relation of contrary opposition as 
such. However, this part of the present article which has intro- 
duced the three-square form in such a way as to show its 
humble origin in the triangle of contrariety, could possibly help 
bring about some insight concerning that important relation of 
contrariety that many logicians have to accept implicitly in 
their “truth tables.” It should now be evident to them that 
the three-square figure is well suited to order the various 
relations that are represented by the symbols and formulas 
conventionally used for elements and binary compounds in 
the sentential calculus. Certainly the central positions and 
functions of pairs of strict opposites (contraries and contradic- 
tories) have been shown sufficiently. The present analysis and 
diagrams which use solid lines for contraries, and in different 
lengths and positions for contradictories, bring out the fact that 


there are six pairs of contraries and six pairs of contradictories 
in the binary system where the basic elements are themselves not 
incompatible (although their basic compounds are). Previous 
analysis and comparisons establish the fact that there are three 
pairs of each kind of strict opposite in the system where the 
basic elements (e. g., the universal affirmative and universal 


negative categorical forms) are themselves contrary and hence 
mutually exclusive, but of such logical form as to allow a third 
truth possibility. Forms strictly opposed are distinguished from 
those that are only verbally opposed in the modern calculus of 
propositions as well as in Aristotelian logic. (In Aristotelian 
logic the verbally opposed forms of proposition are treated in 
the De Interpretatione as contradictories of the basic universal 
affirmative and universal negative types of categorical propo- 
sition; but in the generalized theory of relations for all possible 
forms of binary compound propositions, there are six pairs of 
“ sub-contraries,” each proposition that is a member of the 


| 
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pair being the contradictory of a basic conjunction in the 
system of inter-related forms.) The rule for sub-contraries 
holds for both Aristotelian and modern forms. As the diagrams 
clearly indicate, for any pair of sub-contraries at least one of 
that pair must be true, and from the standpoint of form only, 
both may be true. In other words, whereas contraries cannot 
both be true, sub-contraries cannot both be false. 

To what extent if any is the principle of subalternation 
present in hypothetical or categorical inferences? In general 
the diagrams show relations of subalternation in the order which 
exists between the basic center figure (triangle in Diagram One, 
square in Diagram Two) ordering strong propositions and its 
circumscribed similar figures of pairs of weaker compatible 
propositions positioned on dotted lines. (A general reference to 
subalternation was made early in this section, p. 149, but the 
actual number and symbolic forms of subaltern types have not 
been pointed out in the case of the three-square order.) The 
relative simplicity of Diagram One makes it easy to see that 
each of the three basic propositional forms (A, E, I. O) has two 
subalternates as weaker propositions with positions at the ex- 
tremities of dotted lines, and at the strong mid-point position of 
each dotted line is the strong subalternant. These two sub- 
alternates in each set of three propositions are formally com- 
patible sub-contraries in relation to one another since they are, 
as Aristotle has pointed out in the De Interpretatione “ verbally 
opposed ” rather than strict opposites. The exposition of all 
relations of subalternation in the three-square order for binary 
compounds and their elements is somewhat more difficult in 
view of the greater number of pairs of compatible propositions. 
Among the compatible propositions in the complete system are 
the “ sub-contraries ” already listed (ef. p. 152) and previously 


combined as “ derivative conjunctions” (cf. p. 145) of hypo- 
thetical forms. Four of these pairs contain as members two 


propositions each of which can be interpreted as a subalternate 
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of the strong conjunction located at the nearest corner on the 
base square. Relatively stronger subalternates of the same basic 


conjunction—and this holds for relations indicated at each 


corner of the base square—are positioned at the extremities of 
straight dotted-line diagonals passing through the respective 
corners of the base square. But each basic conjunction has more 
subalterns than the three indicated thus far and represented in 
Diagram Two by dotted lines in the respective quadrant of the 
total figure. For the relations of contradiction and contrariety 
taken into account in the total order and represented by solid 
lines in Diagram Two, make it obvious that only one of the 
four basic conjunctions can and must be true under the principle 
of excluded middle, and consequently the other three in any 
actual truth situation must be false. Their three well-ordered 
contradictories must therefore be each true, and this logical 
necessity introduces two more subalternates for each of the basic 
conjunctions in the system. But to conclude that each of the 
strong basic conjunctions has five distinct subalterns is to over- 
look a limitation of the figure itself in its two-dimensional 
structure. The absence of “q” and “ not q” from the totality 
of forms that are logically ordered in the system has been noted 
above (cf. pp. 147, 152). To offset this slight limitation in the 
figure, and to indicate with additional emphasis the logical 
relations present in a fully symmetrical order of binary com- 
pound forms and their elements, Diagram Three is now intro- 
duced. This well-ordered figure, constructed on analogy with 
the logic in the four quadrants of analytic geometry and mathe- 
matical analysis, helps one to see the six lines of subalternation 
when such a three-square form is viewed as supplementary to 
the previously considered Diagram Two (cf. p. 160). 

In this slightly modified arrangement, which leaves out the 
solid lines of contradictory pairs merely for the sake of greater 
simplicity in presentation, all pairs of compatible propositions 
are connected by dotted straight lines, except that Diagram 
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Three does not explicitly indicate the compatibility of the two 
pairs of sub-contraries 4’, 1’; 3’, 2’) which had been viewed also 
as conjunctive members of equivalencies in Diagram Two (ef. 
pp. 145, 151). These missing dotted lines of compatibility 
could be imagined as diagonals passing completely through the 
complete diagram and connecting opposite corners where verbal- 
ly opposed hypothetical forms are positioned. Or as seems more 
natural, simply refer back to Diagram Two for these two lines 
of compatibility. Use of straight lines of compatibility through- 
out Diagram Three seems to render the illustration of the four 
valid moods of the hypothetical syllogism somewhat easier, 
clearer, and more comprehensive for the weaker types of hypo- 
thetical form, with the strict disjunctive and the bi-conditional 
merely implicit in this modified arrangement. Diagram Three 
also is well ordered to show the reductio ad absurdum (seu 
impossible) in all four possible forms, and the present order 
suggests that the tollens and ponens moods of the reductio ad 
impossible must be considered as complementary to the four 
valid moods of the hypothetical syllogism. 

A complete table of subaltern relations might be formulated 
(cf. p. 158) where both Diagram Two and Diagram Three are 
used as aids for interpretation of the analytic formulas, some of 
which enjoy the status of primary axioms in the modern 
calculus of propositions. (Various forms of one such axiom 
appear in the last two lines to give a complete enumeration of 
all lines of subalternation under each basic compound. ) 

Where subaltern propositions are thus ordered with respect 
to each of four mutually-exclusive contrary propositions, only 
one of which can be true in a given case, the validity of the rule 
of subalternation for the relation between the basic compound 
and each of its six subalterns can be easily shown. If the sub- 
alternant (stronger compatible form) is true, then the subaltern- 
ate (weaker compatible form) must be true; and if the sub- 
alternate (weaker type) is false, then the subalternant (stronger 
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type) must be false. In short, out of a total of fourteen con- 
tingent “ truth possibilities ” in the formal three-square system 


(ef. p. 147 above), exactly seven will be true in a given case. 


No. 1 No. 2 
p-q-p p-~q-2p 
p2pVq p> .q-p 
p.~q.2.q 2p 
q-2qVp ~q2.q 2p 
-2qVp (2) .~q.2.q 2p 
.D.p=q .~q.2.pVq 
p=q.2p2q pVq.pVq 
p=q.2q 2p pVq. p/q 
.~q.D.pVq 
-2q 2p .~q.2.p/q 
p2.q p2.pVq 
q>.pq 


.~q.2~p 
~p>-P/q 
.2.pq .~q.2p/q 
q>.p2q ~q>.q/P 
-2.pq (2) .~q.2.q/p 
.D.pVq -~q.5-p=q 
pVq.2pVq p=q.2.p2q 
pVq.> p/q 
~p.q.2.pVq -~q.2.pq 
~p.q.2.p/q 
~p.4q/p 
q2-qVp 


These seven true propositions, some of which are compounds 


and others elements, include the strong basic compound and six 
distinct subalternates. The false propositions in the same given 
case will be the contradictory of the strong basic compound: 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

No. 8 No. 4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

| 
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each of its three contraries (altogether the four basic compounds 
form six pairs of contraries), each of two elementary types 
(each affirmative or negative in form) absent from the given 
compound, and the stronger type of hypothetical form (strict 
disjunctive or bi-conditional) which is false because its con- 
tradictory, (4) subalternate in above table, is true. 

Joint use of Diagrams Two and Three supports the consistent 
interpretation of six distinct relations of subalternation for each 
basic compound on the center square considered as subalternant, 
shows the lines of subalternation and other logical relations for 
each affirmative or negative element on the intermediate square 
of Diagram Three below, and indicates the relations of subalter- 
nation and contradiction on the intermediate square which 
appear above in a slightly different order in Diagram Two as 
compared to Diagram Three. Both diagrams would seem to be 
useful also in the discussion of the transitive property of the 
relation of implication and for a consideration of the reflexive 
property of the relation of alternation as it occurs in the dis- 
junctive types of proposition. However, further elaboration on 
this point is beyond the scope of the present paper. 


Concluding Notes on the Three-Square Form of 
Diagrams Two and Three 


1. The sQUARE OF CONTRARIETY, including solid lines as sides and 
short center diagonals, consists of six pairs of logical contraries. This 
is the base square in the center of the diagram. Exactly one of the 
four basic compounds on this square must be true in any given case. 


2. The SQUARE OF COMPATIBLE PAIRS of “ hypothetical” compounds 
located on corners of outside circumscribed square to establish relations 
of binary compounds (conditional, alternative, etc.) to their elements 
and the basic compounds, These hypothetical forms, each placed at 
a point completely opposite its contradictory form, function as major 
premises in the various moods of the “ mixed hypothetical syllogism.” 
Exactly one of the four hypothetical forms must be false in any given 
case. 


3. The INTERMEDIATE SQUARE constructed of dotted lines joining mid- 
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points of sides of outside square to form corners of intermediate square. 
Adjacent corners of this square establish positions for compatible 
propositions (simple elements when well ordered symmetrically for 
hypothetical inferences as in Diagram Three; equal mixture of simple 
and compound forms in Diagram Two) ; opposite corners are occupied 
by contradictory propositions. All corners of this intermediate square, 
in both diagrams, show the logical position of propositions of inter- 
mediate strength as compared to those on corners of inside and outside 
squares; and these propositions may function as true premise or true 
conclusion in a valid mood of the compound syllogism, or as antecedent 
in an axiomatic tautology of the conditional form, or as a valid con- 
clusion of a reductio ad impossible mood on its side of the outside 
circumscribed square. 

4. The BASIC TRIANGLE OF OpposrITEs (triad of contraries) is included 
four times in the logical relationships represented in each diagram, but 
this basie triangle of solid lines has been drawn only once (in Diagram 
Two) in the interest of visual clarity. The four triads of mutually 
exclusive forms for Diagrams Two and Three respectively are: 


p-q, ~p-~q, PVq; ~p-q, p-~q, P=; P, ~p.~q, ~P-4; ~P, P-~q. 
q, P-~q, ~P-~q4; ~4, P» ~P-4, ~p.~q; ~p, 

5. Closely associated with each “triangle of opposites” is a BASIC 
TRIANGLE OF COMPATIBLE PAIRS; and each such conjunction formulates 
important relations for valid inferences. Thus in both three-square 
figures are the following triads of pairs, one pair of which must be 
false: 

p and pq, p and p/q, p>q and p not -q; 
not - p and p q, not - p and q>p, q>p and not - 


II 


The part of this paper just concluded has emphasized once 
again the important place of the triangle in the comprehensive 
order of logical relations that enter into valid inferences. Con- 
struction of triangles out of lines of incompatibility for 
mutually exclusive pairs of propositions, and lines of compati- 
bility for propositions which in pairs function as premises for 
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a formally consistent conclusion, provides a convenient means 
of illustrating some logical relations between one mood and 
another as in the following two schemes. The analogy with 
Diagram One at the beginning of this paper should be apparent. 
But the center triangle of (b} does not order mutually exclusive 
propositions, and thus leaves out a consideration of the “ basic 
triangle of opposites ” present in (a). 


Some S is not M. x ‘ Some M is not P. 
Fig. II: Fig. III: 
SoP 
f SaM 
SoM MoP 


BARBARA * MOOD, FIG. 


Every M is P. Therefore, icey' Sis M. 
Every S is P. 


(b) 


P 
A 
/ 
/ 
p-~q 
/ \ 
/ 
a 
/ 
p-q ~p p/q 
po~q 
(a) 
Some §S is not P 
A 
/ ‘ 
/ ‘ 
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Now if similar double triangles are constructed in sufficient 
number to include all valid moods of the categorical syllogism 
in its three Aristotelian figures, and if one dotted line of each 
outside triangle is reserved for a mood valid in figure one, show- 
ing according to the convention in this paper the conclusion of 
that mood at the mid-point position and its contradictory at an 
opposite “ mid-point ” position, then a total of six such drawings 
will be sufficient to present with some mutual relationships of 
the three syllogistic figures, a total of eighteen moods in the 
three figures, including the subaltern moods of the first two 
figures. But, while such drawings do emphasize the role of con- 
tradictories in mutual relationships among the three figures, 
and while they permit an easy reduction by contradiction to 
show validity in a weaker figure through its relation to a mood 
valid in figure one, they omit in the limited pattern of (b) all 
explicit consideration of the important logical relation of con- 
trariety as it must enter into a complete theory of the categorical 
syllogism. Use of dotted lines of compatibility in systematic 
relation with two “ basic triangles of opposites ” has enabled the 
present writer to obtain the comprehensive diagram submitted 
below as Diagram Four. 

Graphic representation in this manner of nineteen valid 
moods of the categorical syllogism shows the fundamental posi- 
tion which in traditional logic is assigned to figure one and 
especially to its strong moods, Barbara and Celarent, which here 
are represented along dotted lines that pass through positions 
of the strong universal types of propositions on the inscribed 
“triangles of opposites ” and through extremities of solid lines 
of mutually exclusive propositional forms. The validity of the 
dictum de omni et nullo and the principle of subalternation is 
assumed for use of this diagram. Once the six moods of figure 
one are established, every mood in a weaker figure can be 
reduced to some mood of figure one by contradiction of the 
conclusion that appears in figure two or three. Certainly Baroco 
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and Bocardo are not the only moods in which such reduction by 
contradiction is possible and valid. 

In drawing Diagram Four the diagonal solid lines for pairs 
of contradictories were omitted in the interest of simplicity, as 
were also the dotted lines which seem well-suited to represent 
subalterns. The paths of such lines can be easily imagined when- 
ever they might be needed in the use of Diagram Four, since 
their logical relations and positions become evident from the 
explicit positions taken by related propositions on the other 
lines. Perhaps such a drawing is best explained if it is pre- 
sented in several stages, beginning at the top with the solid line 
dividing propositions of contrary universal form, either one of 
which will function as major premise is figure one or figure 
two, and immediately joining the extremities of this line by 
dotted lines of compatibility to the position low in the diagram 
for the universal affirmative form of minor premise as it appears 
in several moods of figure one and figure three. The universal 
affirmative and universal negative forms of conclusion in the 
strong moods of figure one become additional focal points near 
the center of the drawing, and two somewhat distorted “ tri- 
angles of opposites” provide other points of reference in the 
total framework. Lines for the Dari and Ferio needs of figure 
one connect with lowest point in the drawing; and the diagonals 
in the upper portion show the moods of figure two. It remains 
only to complete the dotted lines for the moods of figure three, 
one of which has an unique position in the center of the drawing, 
and to indicate in some acceptable manner the contrary, sub- 
contrary and contradictory relationships for the affirmative 
minor premises in figure one and three, which could not be 
indicated conveniently in place of the “triangles,” but are 
still shown for the strict opposites by solid lines. 

It is to be noted that this presentation of a diagram showing 
the interrelations of all direct moods of figures one, two and 
three does not make any direct reference to the conversion of 
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Nineteen Valid Moods of the Categorical Syllogism in Three Figures 


Each on a Dotted Line of Compatibility with Conclusion at Mid-point. 


every B isc 


(FIGURE 
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propositions as a means of reduction of weak moods to moods 
of the first figure. Certainly the theory of conversion is a part 
of Aristotelian logic. But this paper has attempted to make 
clear the important fact for the whole of the science of logic, 
that the various logical relations of opposition (contrariety and 
contradiction) and compatibility (traditionally treated as sub- 
alternation and sub-contrariety), when studied in reference to 
propositional forms having as subject and predicate within the 
syllogism three logically distinct terms, provide a sufficient 
systematic formal structure for the nineteen valid moods, ex- 
clusive of the “ fourth figure.” (Recent Aristotelian manuals of 
logic have explained generally that this so-called “ fourth 
figure” is not a logically distinct figure, since its so-called 
moods are better treated as indirect moods of the first figure. ) 
But, where there is reason to consider conversion in the figures 
of the syllogism, a slight modification of the drawing for the 
“ basic triangle of opposites,” introducing another solid line to 
show the contrariety between the form “ Every P is S” and 
“No P is S” after explaining and marking the equivalence of 
the latter and “ No S is P,” makes it relatively easy to adapt 
Diagram Four to the five indirect moods. Actually, if “ simple 
converse” forms are correctly substituted for the “E” and 
“1” forms which appear in Diagram Four, the present diagram 
needs the slight modification mentioned only to show positions 
for three additional forms (“ Every C is B,” “ Every B is A,” 
and “Some B is not A) at distinct points; and then only for 
illustration of both alternate positions of the A-E-O “ indirect 
mood.” It may be that the whole theory of conversion in 
Aristotelian logic should now be re-examined with a view to its 
proper place in the complete theory of formal logic. 

The foregoing analysis of the categorical syllogism clearly 
shows the unique position of an often overlooked “ compound ” 
mood that, in exponible form, is conventionally written: 


Paul Jacoby 


Only some A is O. 
Every A is B. 


Therefore, only some B is C. 


The logically correct position of this No. 19 mood among the 
direct moods of the three figures is made possible by the in- 
corporation of the triangle of opposites in the complete synthesis 
of logical relationships herein discussed. 

The validity of this “ compound ” mood can be easily demon- 
strated. It is to be proved that if some A is C, but some A is 
not C, then only some B is C where every A is B. Suppose, 
either every B is C or no B is C. Taking the first alternative, 
If every B is C (part of the contradictory of the correct con- 
clusion, now in the same form which is clearly interpreted with 
the aid of the triangle at the beginning of this paper, Diagram 
One), and if every A is B (the given minor premise), then 
every A is C. But the latter cannot be true since it is excluded 
as a contrary form by the given compound major premise 
(“Only some A is ©”). Considering the other alternative, 
suppose no b is C. If no B is C and every A is B, then no 
A is C. This formally valid conclusion in figure one also is 
excluded in figure three, because it is the other contrary of the 
given major premise. Therefore, the third alternative (strict 
opposition), “ Only some B is C” (i.e., some B’s are C and 
some B’s are not C) must be true for the given premises. This 
argument can be followed easily on the lines of Diagram Four, 
as can also the reduction by contradiction of any other valid 
mood to figure one (or, in the case of figure one itself, to 
figure two). 


Major-premise possibilities for figures one and two include 
contrary but not contradictory forms, whereas for figure three 


any categorical form of the major premise is possible. Minor- 
premise possibilities for figures one and two permit subaltern 
affirmatives, but exclude all negative types; whereas in figure 
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two any type of minor premise may occur, just so it is not a 
second negative premise. All types of categorical form, except 
the compound particular type that is valid only in figure three, 
occur in the conclusions of figure one; in figure two the con- 
clusion must be negative (contrary forms are possible in each 
premise) ; in figure three the conclusion must be particular in 
form. Of course, contrary conclusions (among the forms of one 
and two) from the same two premises in figure one are impossible 
because of the strict formal opposition of the propositions them- 
selves, and also because contrary conclusions would require the 
joint truth of contrary major premises as can be clearly seen 
in Diagram Four. Sub-contrary conclusions, while formally 
compatible propositions, cannot be demonstrated in figure one 
for the same reason. They can both be parts of a true conclusion 
only in the special compound mood of figure three as herein 
made evident. 

In general this paper has shown the relevance of logical 
opposition—contrariety as well as the relation between contra- 
dictories—for the theory of valid inference. 


Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


St. Thomas and the Pseudo-Dionysian 
Symbol of Light 


by Kevin F. Doherty, S.J. 


HE SYMBOL of light in all its prismatic meanings has 
emerged as one of the most striking characteristics of the 
Platonic heritage; from the solar imagery of the Republic to 
Grosseteste’s metaphysics of light, the use of this symbol seems 
to mark a speculative mind that despairs of expressing the 
mystery of being in pure abstractions, but finds its peculiar 
medium of thought in the elusive form of the “ concrete uni- 
versal,” the symbol. It is only natural that an author in this 
tradition, such as Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, presents a 
number of problems to even the most penetrating commentator 
and translator. St. Thomas had at his disposal the Dionysian 
translations of Scotus Eriugena and Johannes Sarracenus, the 
latter of whom he used as his basic text.* In addition to these 
two translations, those of Hilduin, a pre-Eriugenian version, 
and of Robert Grosseteste, a contemporary one, were in exist- 
ence at the time of St. Thomas; moreover, whole or partial 
commentaries on the Corpus Dionysianum had been produced 
by Eriugena, Sarracen, Hugh of St. Victor, Thomas Gallus, 
Grosseteste, and St. Albert the Great. From the time the 
Greek MS * (437 Paris) appeared in the west till the time of 
*M. Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben (Munich, 1926) p. 449. 
Sarracen himself utilized a copy of Eriugena’s translation in writing his 
own, as he mentions in a letter (1167 A.D.) to John of Salesbury; ef. 
Migne, PL, CIC, 144B Ep. 149. 

*For a thorough study of the Latin manvscript tradition of the 
Dionysian works, cf. Peter Caramello’s introductory chapter to C. Pera’s 
8S. Thomae Aquinatis . . . in Librum Beati Dionysii de Divinis Nominibus 
Expositio (Turin-Rome, 1950) pp. xi-xxiv. 


* The present text of Migne, PG. III, is based on the Antwerp (1634) 
edition of Balthasar Corderius, S.J., who in turn made use of the Paris 
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St. Thomas, the problem of interpreting this Platonic symbolist 
was a vexing one. 

Three aspects of this problem St. Thomas enunciates in his 
proemium to the Divine Names: 


a) first of all, because generally he writes in the style and mode of 
speech which the Platonists use, a style that is foreign to present-day 
authors. .. . 

b) the second difficulty arises from his diction, because generally, 
while he offers effective reasons to prove a proposition, yet often he 
implies them in a few words or even in one. 

c) the third difficulty arises from the fact that he often resorts to a 
certain multiplication of words which, though they seem superfluous, 
are nevertheless found by diligent students to contain a great pro- 
fundity of thought.‘ 


edition (1569), “somewhat critical” (Pera, ibid., xxxvii). But it is 
the Florentine edition (1516), founded on the Laurentian codex of St. 
Mark 686 B that claims most relative authority. The work that forms 
the basis of Pera’s study of codices and stemmata (xxxvii-xlii) is G. 
Turturro’s “Il trattato peri Theién Onomatém dello ps. Areopagita nei 
Mss. Laurenzione. Contributo a una futura edizione critica,” Bessarione 
(1907-08) 93-108; (1908-09) 1-25. But Stighmayr had long ago warned 
that a critical edition of Dionysius must take into account the Syriac 
tradition. Though G. Thery, O. P., has done considerable work in evaluating 
the Greek Ms. 437 used by Hilduin and Scotus (cf. Btudes dionysiennes: 
Hilduin traducteur de Denys, 2 vols. [Paris, 1932-37]), still the work 
proposed by Stiglmayr (Catholic Encyclopedia V [1909] 18) awaits accom- 
plishment. The Oriental Mss. tradition is now more sharply drawn in the 
Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, “Denys l’Aréopagite,” III (1954) 290-294. 
Noteworthy is the Vatican Syriac codex 107 (7-8 century) containing a 
long fragment of the Divine Names, and Vat. Syriac codex 123, the 
Epistle to Timothy; an Armenian translation of the eighth century (cf. 
F. C. Conybeare, A Oatalogue of Armenian Manuscripts of the British 
Museum [London, 1913] p. 200). The codex 107 is the work of Sergius of 
Reshaina (d. 536), the first Syriac translator of Dionysius. Writing in 
the milieu of the monophysite controversy, a friend of Severus, though 
apparently a dissenter from his Antiochine sect, this monk and man of the 
Church is considered the most likely candidate for the authorship of the 
Dionysiana by Balthasar, (Scholastik, XV [1940] 38). And Hausherr, 
(Orientalia Christiana Periodica, XIV [1953] 260). For Sergius’ Mss. 
tradition, cf. Anton Baumstark, Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur 
(Bonn, 1922) pp. 167-169; for a study of Sergius’ role in the Syraic version 
of Dionysius, cf. P. Sherwood, Sacris Hrudiri IV (1952) 174-84. 
* Pera, 1-2. 
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The present study will submit a chapter of Dionysian thought, 
(Divine Names, IV, lectio 4) to the Thomistic analysis and 
consider the implications of text and commentary. First, St. 
Thomas’ synoptic view of the chapter, then a translation of the 
Dionysian text, finally a study of the commentary in the light 
of Ceslaus Pera’s Observationes.* 


Tuer Intretuterste Lieut St. THomas’ Synopsis 


A. The Causality of Light 
1. in the angels, (126) 
2. in rational souls. 
a. two effects of the divine light: (127) 
i. expulsion of ignorance and error, 


ii. transmission of the sacred light. 


b. the manner of both: 
i. of expulsion (128) 
aa. by cleansing the mind’s eyes, 
bb. by moving to good action, 
ec. by opening the closed eyes. 


ii. of transmission: (129) 
aa. communication according to determinate 
measure, 
bb. mutual causality of the knowledge and 
desire of the light of truth, 


ec. contemplative elevation. 


B. The relation of God to those who possess the effect of the 
divine light (130) 


C. The purpose of the diffusion of this light ° 


5 Ibid., 109-110. * Ibid., 106. 
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Tue Transiation oF Boox IV, Lzsson 4 


5. 125.—But since these matters [on the sersible light] are treated in 
the Symbolic Theology,’ but now it is fitting for us to hymn the Good 
under the name of the intelligible light. 

126.—And we must assert that the Good is called the intelligible 
light for this reason that it fills every supercelestial mind with intelli- 
gible light, 

127.—while it expels all ignorance and error from all the souls in 
which it comes to be, and imparts to all of them the sacred light; 

128.—and cleanses the eyes of their mind from the mist of ignorance 
which surrounds them, and stirs and opens their eyes, shut fast under 
the pressing weight of darkness. 

129.—It communicates first a measured gleam of light; but, after- 
wards, when they have, so to speak, tasted the light and desired more, 
it gives itself in greater measure, and lavishly shines upon them because 
they have loved much, and always draws them to the things above 
according to their power of contemplative elevation. 

130.—Thus that Good which is above all light is called the intelli- 
gible light, as the radiant fountain and overflowing effusion of light, 
illumining from its plenitude every mind above the cosmos, around the 
cosmos, and in the cosmos, and renewing all their intellectual powers, 
encompassing them by its transcendent embrace and surpassing them 
by its transcendent elevation. As the supereminent archetype of light, 
it contains within itself in simple form all the lordship of light, 
surpasses it in nature, and pre-exists it in being; 

131.—and it gathers all intellectual and rational beings together and 
unites them in one. For just as ignorance is divisive of those who have 
wandered astray, so the presence of the intelligible light associates and 
unites those who are illumined; it both perfects them and turns them 


* Cf. Edith Stein, “ Ways to Know God. The ‘Symbolic Theology’ of 
Dionysius the Areopagite and its Factual Presuppositions,” trans. R. 
Allers, Thomist, 1X (1946) 379-420. From fragmentary evidence the author 
reconstructs the work, thought fictitious by many critics. 

*Cf. V. Lossky, “La notion des ‘Analogies’ chez Denys le pseudo- 
Aréopagite,” Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire des Moyen Age, V 
(1930) 308-309, summing up ten meanings. Not the Thomistic usage how- 
ever, they relate at once the rapport of creatures to God through love and 
desire, and that of God to creatures through the divine energies and 
theophanies, 
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as well toward that which truly exists, for it turns them away from 
manifold conjectures and focuses their diverse perceptions, or rather 
phantasies, into the one, true, pure and unique gnosis by filling them 
with the one unifying light.* 


COMMENTARY OF Sr. Tuomas 


In the light of the three difficulties peculiar to an exposition 
of Dionysian thought, namely the Platonic style, the sometimes 
over-condensed, sometimes apparently superfluous diction, we 
ean profitably consider St. Thomas at work in his commentary 
on the cited passage. The use of Sacred Scripture to bolster an 
interpretation, an elaboration by synonym, example, contrast, 
enumeration and cross-reference to other works, will appear as 
some of the key Thomistic traits of exposition. 


A 325-126. He claims then, first of all, that God Who is good by 
His essence, is called the intelligible light; John 8 [12]: “I am the 
light of the world.” His reason in fact is that He fills every super- 
celestial mind, that is angelic, with intelligible light, which is nothing 
else but the cognition of truth. But by the fact that he says: he fills, 
he denotes the perfect cognition of truth given by God to the angels. . . . 

327-127. Of the two effects that the divine light accomplishes in souls 
the first is that it expels all ignorance and error from all the souls in 
which it comes to abide. Ignorance belongs to the absence of truth, 
but error to the presence of falsehood; but he says: (tnmnascitur) he 
comes to be, in allusion to the second Epistle of Peter, 1 [19]: “ until 


the day dawns and the morning star rises in your hearts.” Hence it is 


* Dionysian gnosis has little in common with Alexandrian Gnosticism 
except the name; cf. Maurice de Gandillac, Oeuvres complétes du Pseudo- 
Denys VAréopagite (Paris, 1943) p. 49: “God does not limit His love to 
any privileged caste, but offers it without distinction, from all eternity, and 
through the sole act of His existence, to all pure creatures, to all those who 
can hear His voice, and who form the first hierarchy, charged with the 
retransmission of the abundance of gifts received, to the inferior orders. 
The symbolism that corresponds to the refraction of the light in an im- 
perfectly diaphanous milieu results from our own weakness, conditioned 
itself by our free revolt. It does not represent in the face of the natural 
language of the philosophers, a secret code arbitrarily reserved for a 
number of initiates more or less select.” 
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evident that he has not predicated this of the angels, in whom ignorance 
and error have no place, although of some matters they have a nescience 
from which they are purified, as Dionysius states in the seventh chapter 
of the Celestial Hierarchy. For not all nescience ean be called ignor- 
ance, but only the nescience of those matters which someone by nature 
ought to know. The second effect is that it communicates the sacred 
light. Note that he says sacred light, both because it is sent by God, 
and because it orders us to the knowledge of God. We must also note 
that he has not written in terms of filling, but of simple transmission, 
to show that the cognition of truth is imperfect in souls in contrast 
to that plenitude which the angels possess from God. 


In this passage in which the italicized phrases, excepting the 
scriptural words, are Thomistic transcripts of the text of 
Sarracen, we note how St. Thomas employs an analytico-syn- 
thetic technique, “ most useful in penetrating into the virtuality 
of the Dionysian sentences and thus in educing truths implicitly 
contained in them.” *° St. Thomas finds significance in the 
omission of a word (implet), two meanings for one word 
(sacrum), a distinction between synonyms (nescientia, igno- 
rantia), a synonymous phrase for a key term (lumen intelli- 
gible, cognitio veritatis), or apposite scriptural parallels. This 
equation, however, of the intelligible light with the cognition of 
truth seems at first glance to refer only to the natural order of 
epistemology or Aristotelian noetics. Yet St. Thomas also seems 
to orientate the present exegesis of the light symbol to the realm 
of grace by his scriptural allusions; he seems to locate the 
Dionysian cosmos of intellectual light within the Johannine 
realm of Christological light and the Petrine dawning of the 
interior daystar. Before we can solve this problem, we must 
first take a contextual glance backward and forward and con- 
sider the literary form of the present chapter. 

In the first three chapters Dionysius treated of the universal 
goodness of God and its created communication to angels, men, 


1° Pera, op. cit., xxii-xxiii. 
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and irrational beings under a form of a celebrated solar analogy. 
But the obvious allusions to Genesis and even to Plato’s Re- 
public (508 B) do not exhaust the historic implications of the 
text. It is not commonly recognized that the author seems to 
refute a definite adversary in denying “the doctrine of anti- 
quity that the sun is God and the creative Demiurge of the 
universe,” (4.3.124) and affirming the Pauline sacramental 
view of the world (Rm. 1:20). It is quite likely that the 
historic matrix of this Dionysian world-view is that of a 
Christian Neo-Platonist’s (perhaps Syrian convert’s) religious 
reaction to the cult of Mithras, the Persian sun-god, that 
dawned in the Roman world by the first century before Christ and 
reached its zenith under Julian the Apostate (361-363 A. D.). 
A disciple of the Syrian Iamblichus who was a major exponent 
of a decadent Neo-Platonic theurgy and mystagogy, Julian was 
an initiate of Mithriac mysteries, established the Persian cult 
as part of his official pantheon, even composed his Hymn to 
King Helios as a testimonial of his worship.*** Written in a 
literary genre long stamped as a vehicle of syncretistic theo- 
logical thought from the time of Chrysippsus’ Hymn to Zeus, 


Julian’s prose Hymn was dedicated to Sallustius whose con- 
temporary work, On the Gods and the Cosmos, became a quasi- 
official creed and catechism of late imperial paganism. Now it 


certainly seems more than accidental that Dionysius regards his 
chapters on the Good (4.3.113; 4.4.125) as a prose hymn to 
the Good as archetype of both visible and intellectual light. He 
could not, of course, identify any adversary, such as Julian, 
without exposing his Pauline pseudonym. Following the solar 
polemic of the Cappodocians, as Pera believes,’ Dionysius 
perhaps composed this luminary theology, in part at least, as a 


** Cf. F. Cumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism?, trans. 
G. Showerman, reprint (New York, 1956) pp. 136-161; cf. Julian’s Orat. 
1V. 157 C-D for Iamblichus’ influence. 

*% Pera, op. cit., 92-94. 
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homeopathic medicine against the disease of Mithraic heliolatry. 
So widespread was its influence, that in Renan’s oft-quoted 
judgment: “... had Christianity been arrested in its growth by 
some mortal disease, the world would have been Mithraistic.” *°° 

In the light of this historic context we can pursue further the 
relation of the intelligible light to natural and supernatural 
knowledge. In treating of the universal creative goodness of 
God (4.1), Dionysius passed immediately from man’s natural 
intellectual endowments and immortality to the role of the 
angelic guardians of man. They lead him to divine contempla- 
tion which, however, is a gratuitous gift of God in its inception 
and depends on his cooperation for its measured growth (4.1. 
105-107). It is perhaps not reading into the text to find here 
an allusive denial of the self-salvationism of Mithraic worship 
whose cultic rituals once struck Tertullian as a Satanic plagiar- 
ism of Christianity. But whether Dionysius continues this 
stream of thought in the present chapter, we must now look 
forward to find out in St. Thomas’ commentary. 

In the next section (329-128), to be paraphrased rather than 
translated, St. Thomas expands the basic Dionysian analogy to 
reveal more sharply the three effects of intelligible light by 
considering first three effects of physical darkness and then their 
three mental correlatives. Thus visible darkness renders some- 
thing squalid and sordid; again it makes animals immobile, 
since they prefer to rest at night and be active in the day; 
thirdly, it induces sleep with the end of activity. Analogously, 
spiritual or intellectual darkness, the ignorance of truth, first 
of all engenders not only squalid error in the intellect but also 
depraved feelings in the will and inordinate acts, while the evils 
a man is ignorant of he neither avoids nor cleanses away; 
secondly, it makes men inert since they are unaware both of the 
end and the means to the end; thirdly, it induces a spiritual 


1% Renan’s Marcus Aurelius, trans. W. G. Hutchison, (London, 1903) 
p. 286. 
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torpor because in ignorance of the good, their affections are not 
opened through desire to acquire the good as their own. This 
metaphorical analogy is now applied to the presence of the intel- 
ligible light which, first of all, cleanses “ the eyes of their minds, 
namely their souls,” from the uncleanness deposited by ignor- 
ance; next, it moves to good action; finally, it opens, that is, 
renders receptive through desire, the closed eyes of the spirit, 
previously blinded by the moral darkness. 

It is evident from this Thomistic analysis of the virtuality 
of the Dionysian text that St. Thomas considers this lumen 
intelligible as more than the mere intellectual illumination, 
such as that of the Aristotelian intellectus agens, which is con- 
cerned only with the abstraction of ideas and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the volitional aspects of the mind. The Diony- 
sian light regards the totus homo in the acts of both intellect 
and will; moreover, its primary ordination seems to be moral 
and volitional, rather than purely cognitional and noetic. It is 
for this reason that the indwelling of the sacred light in the soul 
which Thomas translated as innascitur, synonymous with Sar- 
racen’s ingignitur (4.4. 327-127), should not be understood as 
an innate indwelling of the natural order, but rather as a 
gratuitously offered divine indwelling. Further vroof of this 
is seen in the fact that the sacred light cleanses ignorance and 
error, not from all souls, but only from those in which it comes 
to abide. From this viewpoint, however, does Dionysius assume 
that man is born in ignorance and error, rather than as subject 
of a tabula rasa? Does he make any distinction between the 
purely natural and supernatural orders?** Perhaps St. 
Thomas’ exegesis of the next passage may clarify the solution. 


“ For a discussion of the historical origin of this distinction, cf. J. J. 
Crehen, “Natural Happiness in Theology,” The Month, CLIV (1947) 
278-86. In opposition to De Lubac’s Surnaturel: Btudes historiques (Paris, 
1946) claiming the “ pure nature ” concept first entered scholasticism with 
Cajetan, Crehan finds the source of the distinction in St. Thomas’ In X 
Bth. ll. 7, 10-11, 13. For a critique of De Lubac’s general thesis in the 
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330-129—Then . . . he shows the manner and the order by which 
intellectual light is imparted to holy souls: and he declares first that the 
intelligible light is given to each according to a determinate measure, 
as stated in Ephesians 4 [7]: “to each one grace was given according 
to the measure of Christ’s bestowal.” Spiritual matters when tasted 
arouse a desire, though they were spurned when previously unknown; 
after the first reception of the light when one has already tasted the 
light of truth, then the light becomes the object of more desire. And 
to those who desire more, more is given, for the effects of divine grace 
are multiplied according to the multiplication of desire and love, as 
affirmed in Luke 7 [47]: “many sins are forgiven her, because she has 
loved much.” For thus there exists a causal interaction, since from the 
light grows a desire for the light, and from the increase of desire comes 
an increase of light. The causal interaction is unending by its nature, 
and thus the divine light always draws souls toward the things ahead 
through its aid, but not equally for all, but according to the measure 
of their contemplation of the light. For some more zealously regard 
the light imparted to them in that they desire more and make more 
progress. 


From this analysis. of the Dionysian text it seems that St. 
Thomas regarded the Dionysian intelligible lumen as something 
of the supernatural order, at least in accord with the citation 
from the Ephesians; moreover, this Scriptural context is quite 
justified from the very words of Dionysius who quotes almost 
literally the words of Luke 7,47: The 
entire emphasis of the Dionysian light focuses on the free 
cooperation of the human will with the grace of God. Vladimir 
Lossky, in citing this text of Dionysius, comments: 


The analogy of the creature to its cause is caused or determined by 
love. But love, proceeding from a free will, can increase or diminish, 
and with it, the participation in the virtue of God.1? 


light of Blondel and St. Thomas, cf. P. Donnelly, “The Gratuity of the 
Beatific Vision and the Possibility of a Natural Destiny,” Theological 
Studies, XI (1950) 374-404. 

** Lossky, op. cit., 296. 
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In answer to the problem raised about the Dionysian attitude 
toward the mind as a tabula rasa, it would seem that his 
conerete emphasis focuses on the existential reality of fallen 
man, born with the debilitating effects of original sin; the 
darkening of intellect and loss of integrity appear as the 
occasioning facts of the Dionysian intelligible light. The dis- 
tinction between the purely natural and the supernatural, so 
characteristic a feature of later scholastic analyses,** seems to 
have no place in the Dionysian cosmos. His speculations, 
centered on man and the intelligible universe, cannot be called 
philosophic, in the strict sense, at all.** In the patristic tradition 
Dionysius does not “believe that either the visible or the 
invisible can exist outside the concrete conditions of a world 
such as results from the fall of the angels, the rebellion of 
Adam, and the redeeming Incarnation, facts that appear less 
as historical events than as the first ‘ givens’ of the ontological 
structure.” ** Because Aristotle could have no concept of such 
a universe, we cannot expect his formulae to adequate the 
concrete reality of historic man who now lives either in a 
a state of divine grace or not; it is needless to say that 
the Dionysian cosmos has dimensions that radically distinguish 
it from the Platonic whence it derives through Neo-platonism 
so many of its traits and terminology.** 


** Cf. n. 11. 

™* Cf. De Gandillac, op. cit., p. 28. “For him the object of Christian 
illumination is a theosophy (Myst. Theol. 1.1; 997 A); it is a ‘wisdom’ 
applied to ‘divine realities.’ ” 

18 Tbid., p. 29. 

** There are numerous studies of Dionysian Neo-Platonism, one of the 
best being the pioneering work of H. Koch, Pseudo-Dionysios in seinem 
Beziehungen zum Neoplatonismus und Mysterienwesen (Mainz, 1900), 
still a basic sourcework. In a rather provocative study, H. F. Miiller’s 
“ Dionysios. Proclos. Plotinos. Ein historischer Beitrag zur neuplatonischen 
Philosophie,” Beitrége zur geschichte der philosophie des Mittelalters, XX 
3-4 (1918; 1926) 1-110 claimed in summary (109-10): “We have scarcely 
uncovered anything new in our wandering through Proclus and Dionysius. 
The three ways, purgative, illuminative, unitive, . . . are certainly not new. 
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B 331-130—Then . . . he shows how God is related to those in whom 
he causes the intelligible light; and he states three relations (habitudi- 
nes): of diffusion and excess and comprehension. In regard to the 
first he asserts that the supernatural Good, although superior to every 
light both sensible and intelligible, still is called the intelligible light, 
insofar as it is the radiant fountain of all intellectual light: And that 
the fountain may not understood as remaining it itself alone, he sub- 
joins that it is an effusion of light flowing from above; and that it may 
be recognized by its recipients, he adds that from its abundance it 
illumines every mind above the cosmos, in reference to the assisting 
angels, and around the cosmos in reference to the ministering angels 
by whose ministry the world is governed, and in the cosmos, in reference 
to human souls; and not only does it illumine minds from a principle, 
by giving them natural cognition, but it also renews all their intellectual 


We find them in Plato . .. and of course in Plotinus. ... He is original 
in nothing, except in words, which he would gladly have sold for thoughts. 
i can scarcely ward off the impression that we have to treat in the 
Areopagitic works with a man of dubious character, who is neither a 
philosopher nor a theologian. Aside from the fraudulent rhetoric, mysterio- 
sophie end mystagogie are his intellectual fortes. The assimilation and 
union with God and thereby divinization, he attempts to achieve principally 
through a ‘contemplative and hierarchic ascent.’ His speculative power is 
negligible and to the task of bringing Hellenism and Christianity into 
harmony, he is thoroughly inadequate.” A series of reviews followed (cf. 
K. Doherty, “ Toward a Bibliography of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite: 
1900-1955,” The Modern Schoolman, XXXIITI [1956] 262) of which perhaps 
the best counter-position was stated by R. Arnou, Revue d’Ascétique et de 
Mystique, III (1922) 201-206, esp. 203: “ Although Dionysius at times 
exalts the role of preparation and of human initiation (and then one 
senses more the influences of Neoplatonism), we must assert that for him 
likeness to and union with God are not purely a conquest of men, but 
rather a gift of the divine good will which shares its transforming illumina- 
tions through the mediation of the Sacraments down the diverse grades of 
the hierarchy, each transmitting only what it receives, whether to purify 
souls, or to enlighten them, or to accomplish in them a work of perfection 
or union. One cannot place in sharper relief the social aspect and the 
gratuitous, supernatural character, much more passive than active, of 
the ‘ divinization.’ Dionysius did not find this in Plotinus.” I would add 
that a comparative criticism that merely weighs terminological similarities 
and does not penetrate to the doctrinal substance of relative systems of 
thought is at best philology, at its worst mere word-play. For an inte- 
grated study of Dionysian synthesis of Neoplatonism and Christian thought, 
ef. René Roques L’Univers dionysien. Structure hiérachique du Monde 
selon le Pseudo-Denys (Paris, 1954) pp. 53-92. 
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powers, by pouring over them a new light of grace and glory and of 
new revelations. Secondly he tells what pertains to excess, and declares 
that the divine light exceeds all minds, although it is poured into them, 
because it is always a superexcess through its own substance. 

Thirdly, he tells what pertains to comprehension, and declares that 
God comprehends all things which exist in the aforementioned minds, 
insofar as He overextends them, as the superior cause prepossesses 
in itself what is found in the inferior effects; hence, to expound this, 
he subjoins that all lordship, or power of illuminative virtue, that is, 
whatever relates to the cognition of anything whatever, or to whatever 
power of teaching, God himself universally coassumes in Himself, that 
is, assumes at once, not knowing different things through different 
powers, as we know colors by sight and sounds by hearing, but rather 
according to one power He knows all; and superpossesses, because He 
knows everything more perfectly than it is known by anyone else; and 
prepossesses because he does not acquire the cognition of virtue or the 
virtue of teaching from someone, but has all from Himself; and this 
befits Him, insofar as He is the principal illuminator as the principle of 
light, and insofar as He shines over all. 


The casual reader will not fail to note the triadic nature of 
the Dionysian analysis, first, the three divine relations of 
emanation, excess, and comprehension; then the three created 
minds, hypercosmic, encosmic, and cosmic; moreover, in the 
next section, divine knowledge coassumes, superpossesses, pre- 
possesses ; finally, in the section to follow, the divine light is 
seen as perfective, convertive, and unitive of created souls. The 
influence of Neoplatonic sources, Plotinus, Iamblichus, and 
especially Procus, is quite evident.'’ The basic Weltanschawung 
of Neoplatonism, that of divine permanence (7d pévov), pro- 
cession (76 mpdéiov), and conversion (7d émurrpédov)** ig assimi- 
lated and elevated into the concept of God as Alpha and Omega, 
Creator and Judge, of Christian thought. It is noteworthy that 
for St. Thomas “ it is Dionysius even as much as Augustine who 
serves him as an authority whenever he corrects Aristotelianism 


Ibid., pp. 68-81. 18 Ibid., p. 72. 
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in substituting for the immovable Mover the Good which is 
self-diffusive through its love.” ** Moreover, St. Thomas was 
also well aware that the Liber de Causis was not an Aristotelian 
but Proclean work, and hence consciously absorbed some Neo- 
platonism from the author of the Theological Elements. Since 
it will be impossible to treat the Dionysian-Proclean relationship 
in this brief paper, I will briefly give consideration to the 
Dionysian-Thomistic view of emanation, the three created 
minds, and the divine excess as already outlined. (The three 
modes of divine knowledge must await a later study.) 

The three relations mentioned, of emanation, excess, and 
comprehension, are not, in the Thomistic analysis,” real re- 
lations of the Christian God to his creatures; (they are rather, 
in scholastic terms, minor virtual distinctions posited by the 
finite mind which finds a fundament for the distinctions in the 
multiplicity of creatures that reflect analogously the simple 
uncreated perfection of God). The creature however has a real 
relation sui generis to his Creator, a relation that cannot be 
neatly categorized in Aristotelian fashion as either predica- 
mental or transcendental, unless the latter is defined ad hoc 
(and not as that which exists between principles of being). 
Creation, passively assumed, is according to St. Thomas, not 
a change nor a relation between being and non-being but a real 
relation of dependence on God with a newness of being.** In 
the consideration of creation actively assumed, as the creative 
act of God, a difficulty arises in the Dionysian text which St. 


** De Gandillac, op, cit., p. 54. 

2° Summa Theol. I, 45, “ De modo emanationis rerum a primo principio,” 
a. 3,ad 1: “... creation in its active signification means the divine action, 
which is its essence with relation to the creature. But the relation in God 
to the creature is not real, but secundum rationem only. The relation 
indeed of the creature to God is a real relation, as treated above (q. 13, 
a. 7), when it was discussed with the Divine Names.” I hazard the guess 
that St. Thomas derived his use of emanatio as a synonym for creatio 
from Ps-Dionysius. 

" De Pot., III, 3, c. and ad 3, 5. 
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Thomas does his best to explain away. The symbol of light 
radiating from its source as an analogue to the creative act 
offers a twofold difficulty: 1) it cannot express the unique mode 
of action that is creare, an action that once more transcends the 
Aristotelian categories that reflect a purely finite world and the 
action of a Prime Mover that exerts no efficient but only final 
causality on a co-eternal universe.*; 2) the symbol strictly 
interpreted would imply a necessitarian notion of creation, a 
non-free emanation of the world from God. This second 
problem St. Thomas treats in another part of the Divine 
Names; * the first problem St. Thomas brilliantly elucidates 
within the symbolic frame of Dionysian thought, for he em- 
phasizes that the creative act is at once immanent and tran- 
sient in a special sense (ne intelligatur fons in se solo consistens, 
subdit quod est effusio luminis desuper manans). Now beyond 
doubt there is a tension in the Dionysian doctrine of creation 


*2 Meta. A, 7. 1072824-29; cf. F. Meehan, Efficient Causality in Aristotle 
and St. Thomas, (Washington, D. C., 1940). 

*° In De Div. Nom. IV, 1, 271; Pera, 85, 88: Dionysius had asserted that 
the Good, above the sun, sends forth through its essence the rays of its 
goodness analogously upon all existents, “ just as our sun, non ratiocinans 
aut praeeligens, but through its very act of being (esse) illumines all 
things.” St. Thomas, facing this terminological implication of a neces- 
sitarian doctrine of emanation, explained: “he did not in turn transfer 
to God, non ratiocinans aut praeeligens, which he spoke of the sun; but 
just as he said that the sun illumines of its very nature (essentiam), so 
he subjoins of God that through His very nature He imparts goodness to 
all. The being of the sun is not to understand or will, even if it had 
intellect and will, and therefore what it does through its being it does 
not do through intellect and will. But the divine being is its understanding 
and willing, and therefore what it does through its being, it does through 
intellect and will.” A brilliant dialectical defense of Dionysius, to be 
sure! It is in the tradition of Maximus the Confessor whose scholia on 
the same passage Pera fails to note (Migne, PG IV 239B). After stating 
that goodness is as essential to God as light to the nature of the sun, 
Maximus avoids the snare of necessitating God’s action by declaring: 
“for if images were in possession of the full truth, they would no longer 
be copies, but archetypes.” A solid exegesis of divine liberty in Dionysius 


is found in Otto Semmelroth’s “Gottes ausstrahlendes Licht. .. .” 
Scholastik, XXVIII (1953) 483-88. 
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expressed in such Platonic symbolism; yet St. Thomas validly, 
I think, educes the virtuality of the Dionysian text in that, 
aware of the lack of technical vocabulary in Dionysius to 
express such a unique act as creare, and aware of his other 
statements of the immutability of God and the contingency of 
the world,* St. Thomas reconciles these factors in his com- 
mentary. Elsewhere St. Thomas will characterize this creative 
act as “not of the type of those actions that pass into exterior 
beings, since His action is his own substance.” ** But this state- 
ment only proves that creare is not formally transient, not that 
it is not transient at all; but to call the creative act formally 
transient, as Suarez does, is to be terminologically close to a 
species of emanationism.”* Yet if the creative act were exclu- 
sively immanent, without any transiency, it would be impossible 
to avoid some species of pantheism. Between this Scylla and 
Charybdis steers the distinction, implicit elsewhere in St. 
Thomas, that sees the creative act as formally immanent but 
virtually transient ; thus: 

the creative act, although formally immanent, still by its virtue produces 
exterior reality: according to this the creative act is called virtually 
transient, that is, it is of such efficacy that it suffices to produce effects, 
and in no manner needs intermediaries: what least of all is repugnant 
to immanent action." 

The next problem, that will have to be treated briefly here, 
is that raised by the Dionysian distinction of three types of 
created mind, or at least grades of such. In a lengthy observatio, 
Ceslaus Pera treats the Neoplatonic antecedents of this triadic 
disposition of intellects. Iamblichus in his De Mysteriis (VIII, 
8) speaks of “ pericosmic and hypercosmic ” gods, from the 
latter of whom men receive liberation from the world in 

% In De Div. Nom. X, 1-3. ** Sum. cont. Gent., II, 23. 


%* Disp. metaph. XX, sec. IV, n. 25. “Creatio actio est formaliter 
transiens.” 


27R. Arnou, Theologia Naturalis (Rome, 1947) 220; ef. De Pot., III, 15, 
c. and ad 1 and 10. 
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theurgic activity; ** Julian and Sallust also use similar termino- 
logy in expounding the Neoplatonic intermediaries between the 
One that is beyond being and the visible world.” Cyril of 
Jerusalem, however, applies the terminology to the angelic 
hierarchies, by the aid of which man is freed from error and 
enlightened.*° There is, however, no mere substitution of 
angelic hierarchies for the Neoplatonist triads of divine inter- 
mediaries, but a radical departure, known only through revela- 
tion, that adopts, however, much of the Neoplatonist termino- 
logy. Thus it is in keeping with the anti-Mithraic theme for 
Dionysius to plunder the Egyptians and consecrate their terms 


in a new context. 

In this exegesis St. Thomas agrees with the scholia of 
Maximus the Confessor in identifying the hypercosmic mind 
with the supreme orders of angels, but differs in identifying 
the pericosmic with guardian angels, though both agree in 
making the cosmic mind that of man.** Maximus also adds 


another interpretation, which Pera comments on, but in which 
he fails to note the use of Gnostic terminology. In this version 
the hypercosmic mind is wvevparixds, the pericosmic 
the “encosmic” (Maximus’ term) oapxixés. This ascetical 
triad of Gnostic thought Maximus has transferred to a Christian 
milieu and added a social counterpart to their roles, for the 
hypercosmic mind is he who pursues the guidance of divine 
wisdom, natural contemplation, and the encosmic active virtue.** 


Pera, p. 110. 

** For a comparative study of the text, drepovo.os in Plotinus, Jamblichus 
and Proclus, arising from the basic Platonic text, Rep. 509 B, ef. Rene 
Roques, op. cit., pp. 72-73, n. 7; for Julian (Orat. IV, 157 C-D), and Sallust 
(On The Gods and the Cosmos, VI) cf. Pera, p. 110. 

*° Catechesi XXIII, 5; PG 33, 1114B. 

51 Pera, p. 110; PG IV, 252 A: Maximus also identifies cosmic minds 
with the angels of nations and cities, and the pericosmic with the angels 
ministering in the “liturgy of the cosmos.” Cf. H. von Balthasar, Liturgie 
cosmique, trans. from the German by L. Haumat et H. A. Prentout (Paris, 
1947). 

8° PG ibid., cf. Balthasar, ibid., pp. 57, 258. 
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St. Thomas’ silence on this expression of Maximus’ scholia may 
possibly indicate that he was unaware of such an interpretation, 
certainly that he was unaware of its Gnostic implications (since 
he considered Dionysius as St. Paul’s convert). 

Finally, the question of God’s superexcess, a key trait of 
Dionysian thought, is also in the Platonic heritage.” The 
frequency of the prefix iép throughout the Corpus Dionysian- 
um indicates the primary preoccupation of the author, an 
assertion of God’s primary and supereminence over all creation, 
in that, though He has poured Himself out into created minds, 
still He exceeds their comprehension. Though St. Thomas does 
not elaborate the point here, Dionysius lays the foundation for 
via supereminentiae “* of later scholastic theology. God is 


** Cf. n. 29. 

*4 This statement does not intend to give Dionysius any exclusive title 
to this mode of thinking, since it is evident from Stiglmayr’s time that he 
was quite familiar with the writings of the Church Fathers. His debt on 
this score to St. Gregory of Nyssa has not gone unnoticed; cf. A. 
Weiswurm, The Nature of Human Knowledge According to St. Gregory of 
Nyssa (Washington, D. C., 1952) pp. 156 ff. Also V. Lossky’s “ La théologie 
négative dans la doctrine de Denys l’Aréopagite,” (Revue des Sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques, XXVIII [1939] 204-21) finds that while 
Origen introduced into Christian theclogy some Neoplatonist ideas on the 
inaccessibility of the One, ideas which influenced the great Cappadocians, 
still “the study of the subtle demarcation between negative and positive 
theology falls to the mysterious author of the Opera Areopagitica who, in 
his theological thought, has reunited total inaccessibility with a total 
perceptibility in suppressing every equivocation, every conventional apo- 
phatism of Neo-Platonism” (p. 206). Before even Plotinus, Philo and 
Albinus pioneered in negative theology, as Harry Wolfson indicates in 
“ Negative Attributes‘ in the Church Fathers and the Gnostic Basilides,” 
Harvard Theological Review, CL (1957) 145-56. Dioysius also seems to 
have drawn directly on Plato whose Parmenides (142 A) is strikingly 
elevated to the ontological divine order in the Mystical Theology (ch. 5), 
as Raymond Klibansky points out in The Continuity of the Platonic 
Tradition during the Middle Ages (London, 1950) p. 25. For a more 
comprehensive treatment of affirmative negative, and supereminent theo- 
logy under the title of the Unknown God, cf. A. Festugiere, 0. P. La 
Révélation d’Hermés trismégiste IV: Le Dieu Inconnu et la Gnose (Paris, 
1954) pp. 1-135; on pp. 72-92, F. treats of the Platonic transcendence of 
the One-Good-Beautiful, the remote origin, I think, of the via super- 
eminentiae. 
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affirmed to exist, not to exist, and then to superexist. The 
simple assertion of God’s esse is not enough, because the mode 
of creaturely existence cannot be predicated of God, in that it 
connotes contingency; God’s exemplary possession of the pleni- 
tude of being makes Him “hyper-existent,” in Dionysian 
terms.** Hence God’s knowledge, as God’s being, is of the same 
nature. 


C 332-131. Then . . . he shows the purpose and product of the 
causality of light; and he says that, through illumination it gathers 
together all intellectual beings, that is, angels and rational beings, and 
renders them indestructible because, while they are both united in truth, 
they are also saved in it. And this, consequently, he explains from its 
opposite: for just as ignorance is divisive of those who have been led 
into error, so the presence of the intellectual light, through which truth 
is known, gathers together those who are illumined, and unites them in 
one known truth; for it is evident that about one thing there is only one 
way of saying the truth, but there are many ways of wandering from 
the truth. And thus, those who know the truth are of one mind, but 
those who do not are divided through different errors. Moreover, the 
presence of light is perfective, insofar as it constitutes one in the 
desired end of the object known, which is truth, and is also convertive, 
that is, recalling to the truth, converting men from manifold conjectures 
which do not have the solidity of truth. Now not only does it turn from 
conjecture to certain knowledge, but also from the truth to uniformity; 
and this is what he adds, in that it gathers together various perceptions, 
or rather phantasies to the one true knowledge, through opposition to 
falsehood. And not only does it convert to the light of truth, but also 
fills with the very light of truth, which is one in itself and unitive of 
others. 


Once more the analytic approach of St. Thomas reveals its 
subtle power of synonym, definition, comparison and contrast, 
in rendering abstract the concrete symbolism of Dionysius with- 
out any apparent textual violence. Contrary to J. Durantel who 
holds the thesis that St. Thomas solicits a significance from the 


** Not only does Dionysius use the term éepotows (cf. Roques, op. cit., 
p. 96. n. 4) as basic vocabulary, but even dmepfeds (DN 648 D; Roques. 307). 
It is a term also used by St. Gregory of Nyssa; cf. Weiswurm (op. cit., 
p. 187) who enumerates similar superlative expressions. 
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Dionysian text not even implicitly or potentially present,” 
Pera holds that “it cannot be asserted that Dionysius is not 
truly perfected and continued by St. Thomas.’ I would agree, 
with this reservation that since St. Thomas was unaware of the 
pseudonymous nature of the Dionysian work, of its proper 
historical milieu, he cannot be fully aware of the overtones of 
Dionysian language. In the above passage, for example, a more 
extensive study would elaborate the influence of the Plotinian 
Monad, assuredly familiar to Dionysius; yet such is the Diony- 
sian synthesis of Neoplatonism with Christian thought, both as 
expressed in Sacred Scriptures and the writings of the Church 
Fathers, that the henotic concept of Plotinus, and the triads of 
Proclus, contrary to Dodd’s strictures,”* appears in an entirely 
new ontological framework and theological world-view. No 
doubt there are tensions in Dionysian thought resulting from 
the imperfect assimilation of Neoplatonist thought; St. Thomas 
in Chapter XIII of the Divine Names is well aware of the pre- 
eminence given to the title of the One, but that is beyond the 
scope of this study. It is hoped however that this paper reveals 
to some extent the historic context of the Dionysian hymn to 
the Good as well as St. Thomas’ method in commenting on a 
symbolic theologian whose influence on his works is today 
regarded as second only to that of St. Augustine.*® 


Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. 


*° St. Thomas et le Pseudo Denys (Paris, 1919) pp. 208-34; ef. Pera, p. 
xxiii, n. 1. 

*? Pera, p. xxiii. 

** Hlements of Theology (Oxford, 1933) pp. xxvi-xxviii, contemptuously 
dismisses the Dionysian writings as grand-scale plagiarism from Proclus; 
he makes no distinction between the verbal and doctrinal content of the two 
authors. 

"Cf. A. Feder, “Das Aquinaten Kommentar zu Pseudo-Dionysios: De 
Divinis Nominibus,” Scholastik, I (1926) 321-51. St. Thomas cites 
Dionysius more than 1700 times, almost ew aequo with Augustine, 446 of 
which are from different texts; the Summa Theol. contains 410. Cf. also 
De Gandillac, p. 54. 


On Perfect Demonstration: 
A Late-Medieval Study 


by Brother S. Robert, F.S.C. 


NYONE WHO has set himself the task of explaining the 
Posterior Analytics of Aristotle cannot but be aware how 
difficult it is to find examples of proofs that meet all the 
conditions laid down for a propter quid demonstration in 
chapters 2-10 of the first book of Aristotle’s work. That the 
difficulties concerning proof in natural science should be very 


great, especially for someone living in our time, is, in many 
ways, understandable, and the text of Aristotle itself shows that 
he recognizes the special character of such problems. Meta- 
physics too presents difficulties because of the abstractness of 
its object. What may be more surprising is that there are some 
difficulties at least of the verbal and textual order concerning 
the very disciplines of which the Posterior Analytics is thought 
most to apply, namely, Euclidean geometry and treatments of 
arithmetic like those of Nichomachus. 

I am not referring here to problems created by the emergence 
of modern mathematics in general, nor of non-Euclidean 
geometry in particular. Suppose for the moment that one is 
content to speak about mathematics whose fundamental notions 
are representable by the imagination and which will not admit 


either highly abstract concepts like ‘ 


‘infinity ” or those which 
cannot be defined except in terms of operation. In other words, 
if we are concerned with mathematical sciences of a much more 
limited kind, which adhere to what can be represented imagina- 
tively, and which are, therefore, not species of, or less perfect 
formalizations of what may be in most important ways, a higher 


kird of study, then, there are still some difficulties in showing 
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how a typical theorem of Euclid is, in the Aristotletian sense, a 
perfect demonstration. 
In view of this fact, it is interesting to come upon a little 


work called De Demonstratione Potissima* by someone called 
Joannes Antonius Scotus Neapolitanus * which asserts that it 


1This short work, De Demonstratione Potissima, Quaestio Unica, is 
inserted in a printed work that contains several longer books, including 
Commentaries on the Prior Analytics attributed respectively to Giles of 
Rome and Marsilius of Padua, and another work, De Hlocutine, attributed 
to Laurentianus Florentinus. There is no title page for the whole book, 
but at the end of the last mentioned work, the final one in the book we 
are considering, there is a statement to the effect that that it was printed 
by the heirs of the “quodam nobilis viri domini Octaviani Scoti, civis 
Modestiensis per Bonetum Locatellum, prebyterum Bergome[n] sem 
octavo kalendas Junias, 1504.” The type and style of printing lead one to 
suppose that all the works bound in the same volume were printed by 
the same printer and at the same time. The copy used for making the 
microfilm on which this article depends was found in the Biblioteca 
Angelica in Rome by my confere, Brother Tito Carosi. 

The fact that there is an obvious error in the pagination in the short 
work we are considering (the same number is repeated twice) and that 
only one number is assigned to each of two facing pages makes the task 
of giving references difficuit. We have decided to disregard the pagination 
of the original and assign a number beginning with one to each of the six 
folio pages of the work. 

*It has been impossible for me to identify this author, or to discover the 
dates of his life with any precision. These things about him are clear from 
the text: (1) He is an avowed and consistent Averroist. He consistently 
quotes a justifying text of Averroes for each of his views. He refers to 
him as “ Averroes noster,” and very often follows’ up quotations from the 
master to other known Averroists, for example, Paulus Venetus. (2) The 
citation of this author as well as of Burleigh and Occam help to some 
degree to date him. (3) Both these facts show clearly that he cannot be 
identified with the Giovanni di Napoli whose life and work are discussed 
in the Ciclopedia Italiana, and other standard sources like Ueberveg-Geyer, 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1928) II, 
510; 771-773. This latter, unlike our author, was a faithful and strict 
Thomist, and the last known date in his life, 1336, is a full generation 
before the birth of Paulus Venetus, and consequently long before the 
publication of Venetus’s Commentary on the Posterior Analytics, to which 
our author refers in the work we are considering. 

One indication concerning our author may yet prove helpful in identify- 
ing him. In an edition of the works of Gerson published in 1480 and 
subsequently reedited two more times there is contained an “ Epistola ad 
Verginem Silviam” by one Johannes Antonius Scotus. This information 
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is the first work in which the question of the existence of perfect 
demonstrations is faced. The writer asserts that the reason his 
task is so difficult is not only the intrinsic arduousness of the 
work but also because he is a pioneer. 


[We are concerned with] the question of whether perfect demonstration 
exists [reperiatur], or whether it is in no way to be found. This is 
really a useful as well as an exceedingly difficult question... . It is 
difficult because no one has argued it before.* 


He, of course, faces the question in all its breadth as it affects 
each of the speculative sciences, but he pays particular attention 
to mathematics in the special sense of that term described above. 
It is on this phase of the problem that we will concentrate. To 
discuss all aspects of the question would be to extend the scope 
of this brief article unduly, but it is worth noting that the 
solution finally arrived at implies that the notion of propter 
quid demonstration is an analogous one. Not only is it to be 
separated from demonstration quia, but a distinction must be 
made with regard to the way it appears in the various sciences.‘ 
In the highest and the fullest sense, the notion applies only in 
the mathematical scicnce where we know the cause and the effect 
simultaneously as opposed to demonstrations in natural science 
where the effect is usually known to us first through the senses 
and where the search for the cause only begins subsequently. 
Further, within natural doctrine some demonstrations are 


is vouched for by “ Catalogue des Livres d’Imprimérie au quinziéme siécle 
des Bibliothéques de Belgiques.” II, 536-37. 

*“ Quaestio an potissima demonstratio reperiatur vel illa nullo pacto sit 
danda: quae profecto admodum utilis nimiumque difficilis quaestio est... . 
Difficilis vero cum nullus eam antea disputaverit.” De Demonstratione 
Potissima. I A. The spelling and the punctuation in this and the other 
Latin quotations given in these notes has been modernized. 

‘The objection that mathematics sometimes argues from part to whole 
and in that sense uses a material cause does not affect the central argu- 
ment, since materia] cause in that sense is not the other part of the two 
correlatives, matter and form, considered by natural philosophy, any more 
than is the formal cause used in mathematics. 
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higher than others. Metaphysics too is a special case which is 
dealt with explicitly. In what follows we will, as has been 
said, concern ourselves exclusively with the problem of demon- 
stration in mathematics. The most useful way to state this 
problem and the author’s solution is to review the Aristotelian 
background from which they spring. 


I 


In the list of qualities that must belong to the premisses of a 
perfectly demonstrative syllogism, Aristotle includes the re- 
quirement that they must contain the cause of the conclusion.° 
He says in the same place that the cause must be more known 
by nature, that is more manifestative of the causal structure that 
exists in nature than the effect given in the conclusion, that is, 
than the connection of the passion and its proper subject. 
Causes that are such only in the order of knowing, that is, which 
state something more known to us, but which in nature are 
effects rather than causes, belong to an inferior kind of demon- 
stration.°® 

With this doctrine in mind, John Scotus states, as the second 
of the objections considered in his little work, the following: 


. . . If what seems to inhere in a subject more does not do so, neither 
will that which is less; but it seems more [true] that mathematical 
demonstrations are perfect. They are not, however. Therefore, there 
are no demonstrations of the most perfect kind. 

The major is manifest, 

The minor is from the commentary of Averroes on Metaphysics II, 
Commentary 16: “One ought not to seek the same certitude in natural 
as in mathematical demonstrations, Mathematics is of the first order 
of certitude, ete.” The second part can be had from Commentary 2 
on Metaphysics I where it is held that in mathematics we proceed from 
what is more known to nature and to us. From this it can be gathered 


® Post. Anal., I, 2, 71b11; 71b29 ff. 
* Ibid., I, 2, 71b16; 13, 78a22-29. 
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that mathematical demonstrations state that something is as well as 
give the cause. 

That these [mathematical demonstrations] are not perfect is proved 
[as follows]: In Posterior Analytics I it is stated that in demonstration 
the middle term which must be sought is not only the cause in knowing 
but also the cause in being. Then, we argue thus: The middle term in 
mathematics is not a cause in being; therefore mathematical demonstra- 
tions are not perfect. The consequence follows from what has been said. 
Nevertheless, the preceding is proved by the Commentator in Com- 
mentary I, Physics I where he says not all the arts consider all the 
causes. Some, like mathematics, consider only the form. This “form” 
is not the other part of the composite [that is to say not one of the 
four real causes] but it is the form declaring the quiddity. Therefore 
a middle using this form will not be perfect, and consequently, neither 
will the demonstration.’ 


It will be clear to any one who reads this objection that it 
turns on two points: (1) how we are to understand the require- 
ment that the middle term in a perfect demonstration must be 
the cause of the being of the effect in question, and (2) how, if 


7“... 8i de quo magis videtur in esse et non inest, nec de quo minus; 
sed magis videtur quod demonstrationes mathematicae sint potissimae, et 
non sunt; ergo, nulla datur demonstratio potissima. 

“Maior est manifesta, et minor pro prima parte est Commentatoris 
Averroes II Metaphys. Text. Comment. 16 ubi, et non oportet [inquit] 
hominem quaerere ut idem modus fidei in naturalibus et mathematics. 
Demonstrationes enim mathematicae sunt in primo ordine certitudinis, 
et reliqua.—et ex 2 Commentario Primi Philosophiae haberi potest, ubi 
habet quod in mathematicis procedimus ab his quae sunt nota nobis et 
naturae. Ex quo concludi potest mathematicas demonstrationes dicere esse 
et causam. Quod illae autem non sunt potissimae probatur. Nam Primo 
Posteriorum habetur quod causa quae est demonstrationis medium non 
solum est altero modo causa effectus, in cognoscendo, scilicet, sed etiam 
in essendo quaerendum est. Tunc sic arguimus. Medium in mathematicis 
non est causa in essendo; ergo, demonstrationes mathematicae non sunt 
potissimae. Consequentia patet ex dictis, licet praecedens probatur per 
Commentatorem Primo Physicorum, Commentario Primo, ubi omnes 
{inquit] artes considerant omnes causas, sed quaedam formales tantum, 
ut mathematicae. Quae forma secundum omnes non est forma quae est 
altera pars compositi, sed est forma declarans quidditatem. Ergo, medium 
per istam formam non erit potissimum; quare nec demonstratio.” Op cit. 
I A. 


| 

1 

| 
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at all, this applies to mathematical demonstrations? Let us first 


consider the explanation given for each of these points and then 
attempt to evaluate the answer given. 


II 


As we have seen the problem to be solved concerning mathe- 
matical demonstration is how it can be said to be through a 
cause when mathematical reasoning cannot by its nature be 
concerned with the cause of real being at all. In other words, 
if the very manner of mathematical abstraction is such that it 
precludes presentation of the causes of the being of something, 
how can mathematics demonstrate through causes in essendo? 
We must first look at our author’s proof that in a real sense it 
can be said that mathematics does not deal with the real causes 
of a thing’s being, and then consider the answer he tries to give 
to the general problem of the excellence of mathematical 
demonstration. 

One of the things about mathematical demonstration on 
which all authors in the Aristotelian tradition agree is that it 
proceeds from formal causes. A very easy solution to our whole 
problem would be merely to identify the formal causes used by 
the mathematician with that one of the four causes that is 
correlative with matter. If this were the case there would be 
no serious problem, since demonstration in mathematics would 
be through one of the four causes of real being. John Scotus 
introduces his consideration of the problem with the opinion of 
Averroes that not all the arts demonstrate by all the causes, 
but that some of them, to wit, mathematics, demonstrate by the 
formal cause only.* The difficulty here is to see how “ form ” 
is to be taken. The first effort of our author is to show that it 
would be an altogether false solution to take “form” that 
mathematics uses for a middle term in demonstration as the 


* Op, cit. I A. 
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form which is correlative with matter. His reason for reject- 
ing this solution is that it would require mathematics to face 
a series of problems and to give answers which in no way belong 
to it to ask or answer. In introducing the topic, he alludes briefly 
to the general question of mathematical abstraction which is 
basic to the whole issue. He says that mathematical entities 
imply intelligible matter, but that this in no way is to be 
identified with matter which is the correlative of form. 


We wish first to advert to the statement of Aristotle in Physics II, 
text of the Commentary 18, “The mathematician does not lie in ab- 
stracting from sensible matter, which is posterior to quantity, but not 
from intelligible matter; for he really would lie were it to abstract from 
this latter. By this intelligible matter we do not mean that matter which 
is the other part of the composite. For if he did not abstract from this, 
he would consider it; and consequently, all the causes. For as the 
Commentator says in his Commentary on the Physics, I1, 70, whoever 
considers matter considers all the causes. The reason for this is 
that he must also consider the form, which is spoken of correla- 
tively, and one correlative cannot be considered without the other; and 
since no form is perpetually in matter .. . it follows that form comes 
into matter by some agent, [and] it is consequently necessary to con- 
sider the agent cause; and since an agent acts for an end, it will be 
similarly necessary to consider the end; and so, all the causes. There- 
fore we cannot say that the matter from which mathematics does not 
abstract is the other part of the composite.° 


*“Ut autem 2um preaemissorum absolvamus attendi volumus primo 
quod, ut dicit Aristoteles II Phys., test. et Comm. 18, ‘Mathematicus non 
mentitur abstrahendo a materia sensibili, quae posterior est quantitate, non 
autem a materia intelligibili, Nam enim mentiretur utique si ab illa 
abstraheret. Per hanc autem materiam intelligibilem non intelligimus 
materiam quae est altera pars compositi, nam si ab illa non abstraheret, 
tune consideraret ipsam et per consequens omnes causas. Quia, sicut in 
Commentario 70, Phys. II, habet Commentator, qui considerate materiam, 
considerat omnes causas. Cuius ratio est quod etiam considerat formam, 
cum correlative dicantur, et unum correlativorum non possit considerari 
sine reliquo. Et quia nulla forma est perpetua in materia, . . . sequitur 
quod ista forma fuit inducta in materia ab aliquo agente, et ex conse- 
quenti habet considerare causam agentem. Et quia omne agens agit propter 
finem, similiter habebit considerare finem. Et sic omnes causas. Non pos- 
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John’s position so far, then, is this: if the matter that belongs 
to mathematical beings were matter which is the other part of 
the composite, the scope of mathematical questions would be 
identical with that of natural doctrine, and, in fact, would 
be no more than a branch of that discipline’? Since no mathe- 
matician feels obliged to deal with the complexity of questions 
that face the natural scientist, and would justifiably regard 
the introduction of such problems into mathematics as an 
intrusion, we may conclude that the intelligible matter that 
belongs to mathematical beings is not the matter that belongs to 
the subject of natural doctrine. It is worth noting that a meta- 
physical evaluation of the proper object of a science such as 
the judgment that John Scotus is making here uses as its 
criterion what the science in question actually studies. This 
will also be the way of discovering the object of modern mathe- 
matics and would be the justification of saying that it differs 
in kind from the mathematics considered by our author. If 


Aristotle could say that the axioms used by geometry or 
arithmetic belong either to metaphysics or dialectic,” he 
certainly could not have said less of what involves modern 
mathematical conceptions like homomorphisms and homeo- 
morphisms. 


After separating the intelligible matter of mathematics from 


sumus ergo dicere quod materia a qua mathematicus non abstrahit sit 
materia quae est altera pars compositi.” Op cit. II B to p. 

*° This would be close to the position of those who thought that Einstein’s 
description of space as curved proved that Riemannian rather than 
Euclidian geometry was true. 

“ Aristotle said that the consideration of axioms, like those concerning 
equality and inequality, belonged to metaphysics, rather than to the par- 
ticular mathematical science like geometry and arithmetic, which used and 
needed them only in the particular application they had to the specific 
subject of the respective sciences, e.g., line, number. Met, I, 2-3 1005a 
19-22; K, 3-4, 1061b 17 ff. Proclus carries this notion one step further 
when he says that a proof that uses a combination of magnitudes and 
numbers to demonstrate something about proportion also belongs to a 
divine science rather than a mathematical subject. Proclus, On Buclid 
44, 2 ff. 
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the matter studied by the natural philosopher, John next turns 
his attention to an opinion, which he says seems to be that of 
St. Thomas,” that intelligible matter is identical with substance. 
This too is rejected on the ground that mathematics would then 
becomes metaphysics, the science which studies substance. 


Nor can we understand . . . intelligible matter to be substance. For 
if mathematics did not abstract from this too, it would have to consider 
it and place it in the definitions of mathematical objects, either as part 
of the quiddity or as something necessary to the quiddity. That this 
is false is completely apparent. The mathematician does not have a 
distinct knowledge of mathematical objects, but since the things about 
which he treats, for example discrete and continuous quantity, have 
their being . . . in natural things, their terms and effects will be 
considered by the natural philosopher with respect to their proper 
quiddities. ... Inasmuch as being, or something that belongs to being, 
is considered by the metaphysician . . ., the mathematician, not con- 
sidering mathematical beings distinctly, will not consider substance or 
the matter which is the other side of the composite; and hence it is 
that mathematical abstraction is true.** 


This last sentence leads us to an account of the way in which 


** This of course refers to the anti-Averroist teaching of St. Thomas 
that the quod quid est of both natural and mathematical entities includes 
matter, and that no complete definition of either can be based on form 
alone. Cf. St. Thomas, Jn VII Meta., 10, nn. 1494-6; 11, nn. 1501-36; In 
VIII Meta., 5, nn. 1760-62; In III De Anima, 8, nn. 705-717; In Boeth. de 
Trin., V, 3, c. and ad 3 and 4; VI, 2, c. and ad 2 and 5; In II Anal. Post., 
9, n. 5 (Leonine); De Ver., I1, 6, ad 1; Summa Theol., I, 85, 1 and 2. 

**“Nee per materiam intelligibilem possumus intelligere substantiam 

. Nam si ab illa mathematicus non abstraheret, consideraret utique 
illam, et in entium mathematicorum definitionibus poneret, sive ut quid- 
ditatis partium, sive ut ad quidditatem necessariorum. Quod quidem falsum 
esse latissime constat. Mathematicus enim non habet entium mathemati- 
corum distinctam cognitionem. Sed cum res quibus mathematicus con- 
siderat, puta quantitas continua, sint in rebus naturalibus, earum termini 
et effectus, . . . necessarii quantum ad proprias quidditates a naturali 
considerabuntur. . . . Inquantum aliquid entis aut substantiae a meta- 
physico considerantur. . . . mathematicus non considerans distincte entia 
materialia non considerabit substantiam nec materia quae est altera pars 
compositi, et hine est quare abstractio mathematica a materia est vera.” 
Op. cit. II A. 


| 
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mathematics does proceed. It is, as is shown, a mode quite 
distinct from that of either the natural philosopher or the 
metaphysician. 


For the ultimate resolution of the mathematician as a mathematician 
is not clothed in the habit of a higher art. It stops with the principles 
that are per se nota by a confused notion of their terms. For instance, 
it is clear that “this line is a length” from a confused knowledge of the 
terms, [but] that line is continuous quantity is not known, nor that it 
is a part of being, or what or of what kind is the terminus of a 
natural body. For such per se notae propositions in mathematics are 
naturally suited [aptae natae] to be per se notae from the terms known 
eonfusedly, as also are propositions per se notae through sense, like 
“this snow is white” or “that raven is black.” By intelligible matter, 
then we understand [salvo semper judicio melius sententium] for 
the present discrete and continuous quantity. For, since the mathe- 
matician considers many passions of discrete and continuous quantity 
and demonstrates [them], the subject is the proper matter “in which ” 
of these passions, and not sensible [matter] as is clear, but only 
intelligible [matter]. It follows that the mathematician considering 
these passions, in no way abstracts from imaginable and intelligible 
matter. Since mathematics treats of the figures of spheres and circles, 
these are in their proper intelligible and imaginable matter. 


**“Nam ultima mathematica resolutio inquantum mathematica est 
non induens alteris artificis habitum. Stat ad cognita per se ut confusa 
ratione terminorum ut patet definitio ista: linea est longitudo quae ex 
confusa ratione terminorum est evidens, non cognito quod linea sit 
quantitas continua, vel quod sit pars entis, aut quae aut qualis sit terminus 
corporis naturalis. Tales enim propositiones per se notae in mathematics 
aptae natae sunt esse per notae ex terminis confuse cognitis, ut sunt etiam 
propositiones per se notae ad sensum, ut ‘ista nix alba,’ ‘hic corvus est 
niger.’ Per materiam intelligibilem a qua mathematicus non abstrahit 
[salvo semper judicio melibris sententium] intelligimus in praesenti 
quantitate continua et discreta .. . Nam quia de quantitate continua et 
discreta multas passiones consideret mathematicus et demonstrat, sub- 
jectum autem sit propria materia saltem in qua suarum passionum et 
non sensibilis ut patet, intelligibilis tamen. Sequitur quod mathematicus 
passiones illas considerans nullo pacto a materia intelligibili abstrahit. 
Cum praeterea de figuris circulorum et sphaerarum et reliquiis mathemati- 
corum tractet, haec autem in quantitate sint sicut in propria materia 
imaginabili et intelligibili....” Op. cit. III A to O. 
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Any Aristotelian, and surely any Thomist, would be in agree- 
ment with the main line of John Anthony Scotus’s argument 
that mathematics has a subject matter quite distinct from that 
of either natural philosophy or metaphysics. There would also 
be wide agreement on his account of the adequacy of a con- 
fused understanding of the fundamental terms of mathematics, 
if by this one means the kind of understanding that all can 
reach by referring to an imaginable model. 

Later authors have certainly stated what is proper to mathe- 
matical abstraction, and especially have made clear what an 
impoverished kind of being mathematical objects must have if 
they are to remain mathematical.** The views of such later 
writers do not so much contradict as develop the ideas of our 


author. 
III 


Regardless of the value of John Anthony Scotus’s opinion on 
the nature of the intelligible matter, his separation of the 
mathematical disciplines from the other two speculative dis- 
ciplines would be admitted by all in the Aristotelian tradition, 
and it is only this side of his answer that bears directly on the 
question that concerns us here, namely, the validity and perfec- 
tion of mathematical demonstrations. All the rest of his con- 
siderations on mathematics are made as a prelude to offering 
his solution to that problem. 

In stating his solution to the question raised, John begins by 
recalling a traditional distinction between the two kinds of 
proposition, those which merely assert the existence of a subject, 
and those which assert some predicate other than existence 
as being in a subject. In the first case, the form in which the 
proposition is expressed requires only two words, e. g., “ God is,” 
and so is called a proposition of second adjacency ; in the second, 


a third word is required to express the proposition, “ Man is 
risible,” and so we have what is called a proposition of third 


** Cf. John of St. Thomas, Curs. Theol., Tome I, q. I, a. 2, pp. 532 ff. 
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adjacency. This distinction is followed immediately by John’s 
solution to the main porblem posed. 


Everything that is knowable by demonstration is so by categorically 
adjacent propositions; namely, whether [we are dealing with] a subject 
or a passion, something adheres in a subject and for what cause. For 
this reason a question concerning quiddity is settled [terminatur] not 
by demonstration, but by definition. .. . Wherefore, that a demon- 
stration be the best, it suffices for it to take as cause the one on account 
of which something inheres in a subject. Thus the question raised above 
about the cause being extrinsic to the subject of demonstration is 
settled.1® 


The last sentence quoted above refers to a statement concern- 
ing demonstration through the two extrinsic causes like the 
efficient or final causes, as one finds in natural philosophy; or 
it can also be taken as relating to demonstrations that proceed 
from an effect to the existence of a cause. Neither of these kinds 
of proof apply to mathematics where the conclusions are all of 
the third adjacency and so they need not give the real cause 
of the existence of the subject, but only the cause for the 
inherence of a passion in a subject. 


Wherefore if . . . the form through which mathematics demonstrates 
is not the form which is the other side of the composite, but rather the 


**“ Omnis autem quod per demonstrationem scibilis est de adjacentibus 
propositionis categoricae. An scilicet sit subjectum vel an passio, aliquid 
subjectum inhaereat, at propter quam causam. Quaestio enim de quidditate 
non per demonstrationem sed per definitionem terminatur. . .. Ad hoc 
quod optima sit demonstratio sufficit quod causam accipiat propter quam 
aliquid subjecto inhaereat. Nam sic quaestionem ante propositam term- 
inabit, et si causa illa non intrinseca rei de qua est demonstratio.” Op cit. 
II A to p. 

*7 It may be objected that there are theorems in Euclid which prove that 
it is possible to construct a certain figure (Euclid I, 1) or even negatively, 
that only certain figures can be constructed, and by the well known axiom 
that in unchanging things to be and to be possible do not differ, that these 
theorems are existence theorems. The answer to this is given by St. 
Thomas, In Anal, Post. I, 2, n. 17, where he shows that these theorems do 
not so much demonstrate the existence of subjects as such, as they do 
show that a proper passion of a certain irreducible subject, say a straight 
line, is to have a given figure, e.g., an equilateral triangle erected on it. 
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form which states the quiddity, mathematics will nevertheless demon- 
strate in the most perfect way, since the cause through which they 
[the mathematical sciences] demonstrate is the cause of the inherence 
of the passion in the subject, both with respect to its being and [our] 
knowledge. For instance, we say “a figure contained by three straight 
lines having its exterior angle, ete.” is the cause in reality [in essendo] 
of having three angles equal to two right angles.** 


Finally our author touches on the important question of 
why mathematics can lay claim to making demonstrations in 
a higher sense than either of the other two speculative sciences. 


Since mathematical demonstrations abstract from sensible matter, as 
has been said, an effect in mathematics, the inherence of a proper 
passion in a proper subject, cannot be known by sense. Since we ean be 
led by the knowledge of an effect in one of two ways, either by the 
senses or by a cause, [and] since mathematical objects are not sensible, 
we can come to know them only through a cause. This mode of knowing 
sets forth at the same time why something is and that it is, since we 
have no previous knowledge of the being of the effect. . . .1® 


At this point, as elsewhere throughout the work we are con- 
sidering John Anthony Scotus is basing himself on Averroes. 
The relevant passage is taken from that author’s Commentary 
on the De Caelo II (Comment. 35). In discussing this very 
passage Cajetan accepts the resolution of Averroes just as does 
our author. There is, however, a slight difference in termino- 


is. . Forma per quam demonstrat mathematicae non sit forma quae 
est altera pars compositi, sed forma declarans quidditatem. Mathematicae 
tamen scientiae potissimae demonstrant cum causa per quam procedunt, 
quae est forma quidditatem declarans, sit causa inhaerentiae passionis in 
subjecto in essendo et cognoscendo. Sicut dicimus figura plana tribus lineis 
rectis contenta ac habente angulum extrinsecum, etc. esse causam in 
essendo habendi tres angulos duobus rectis aequales.” De Dem. Pot. II B. 

**“ Cum demonstrationes mathematicae abstrahant a materia sensibili 
ut declaratum est, effectus mathematicae et inhaerentiae propriarum pas- 
sionum ad propriam subjecta per sensum cognosci non poterunt. Quare cum 
in cuilibet effectus cognitionem tamen bifariam manuduci possimus ut pote, 
per sensum vel per causam. Cum mathematicae non sunt sensibilia, ad ea 
cognoscenda tantum per causam deveniemus. Qui quidem cognitionis modus 
et propter quid effectus et quia est simul appariet, cum nullam ante de esse 
effectus cognitionem praehabuerimus.” 
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logy. Cajetan prefers to distinguish between demonstration 
propter quid, which other sciences can have, and demonstration 
simpliciter which is proper to mathematics * for the reason 
given by Averroes and transmitted in the above passage by our 
author. 

We have now followed him through all the steps of his 
solution, from his distinction between the mathematical mode 
of abstraction and the other modes, to his conclusion that in 
one important way the mathematical way of knowing is superior 
to all the other scientific ways of proceeding. What needs 
greater elaboration is precisely the point implied here, that is, 
the analogous character of definitions that operate as middle 
terms and hence as causes in the various sciences.” He has 
already made an important step in this direction by pointing 
out that mathematical definitions by their very nature must 
remain, to use his term, “ confused,” that is, they must not try 
to come to grips with the ultimate nature of things in the way 
metaphysics does. They must remain in the orbit of the imagin- 
able, and, even, need to depend on a kind of imaginative point- 
ing to show what is being talked about. This, of course, is 
absolutely contrary to the main effort of most modern mathe- 
_ maticians, which is to achieve as perfect an independence, as 
complete a formalism as possible. As a result they have created 
a new and very abstract discipline, but one which cannot lay 
claim to the very kind of excellence which John Anthony 
Scotus and the whole tradition of which he is part can think 
of as belonging to ancient mathematics, namely, that it can 
demonstrate with certainty about one phase of reality. This 
limitation is frequently admitted by modern mathematicians, 
especially since Gédel. 


St. Mary’s College, 
St. Mary’s College, Calif. 


2° Cajetan, Comment. in Post. An. I, cap 13, IX, 2 ed. E. Babin and W. 
Baumgaertner, (Quebec, 1951) II, 72 ff. 

™ Cf. W. Baumgaertner, “ Metaphysics and the Second Analytics,” Tue 
New ScHoLasticismM, XXIX (1955) 406. 


Nicolai Hartmann’s Study of 
Human Personality 


by Sister Helen James, S.N.D.de N. 


HE WORK of Nicolai Hartmann stands beyond question 

as one of the most significant philosophical achievements 

of the twentieth century—a vast personal synthesis elaborated 
step by step in a series of studies described by one author as 
“ veritable models of sober exactitude and scientific solidity.” * 
Viewed as a whole, these works represent a powerful effort 
towards a deeper understanding of the real in all its aspects. 
In his first important book, Grundziige einer Metaphystk der 
Erkenntnis (1921), Hartmann presents a detailed analysis of 
the phenomena and of the problem of knowledge, concluding 
to a clearly realistic epistemology in his insistence on the 
transcendent character of the object of knowledge, and extending 
the ideal self-existence accorded by Husserl to logical and 
mathematical being to a much wider field of objects, most 
notably to the “world” of values. In the monumental Ethik 
(1926), the experience of the moral life, the ordered length 
and depth of the range of values, and the problems and impli- 
cations of human freedom are explored at close range, with that 
wealth of special insight which, more than systematic power, 
characterizes Hartmann’s genius. Four massive works—Zur 
Grundlegung der Ontologie (1933), Méglichkeit und Wirk- 
lichkett (1938), Der Aufbau der realen Welt (1940), and 
Naturphilosophie (1950)—present the German thinker’s 
general ontology. Finally, Das Problem des Geistigen Seins 
(1933) places within this ontological framework the valuable 
*I. Bochenski, La Philosophie Contemporaine, trans. F. Vaudou (Paris, 


1951) p. 181. Thoughout this paper, English translations from works 
cited in foreign editions are my own. 
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insights into man’s nature gleaned from the study of ethics, 
along with Hartmann’s original development of the Hegelian 
notion of objective spirit. 

This synthesis, the most complete and detailed investigation 
of reality by a single author to appear in our time, is remark- 
able as well for its integration of elements from the whole tradi- 
tion of western philosophy. The very important influence of 
Aristotle appears not only in the vast catalogue of values 
presented in the Ethik, but also in the broadest lines of Hart- 
mann’s thought, his insistence upon an ontology of things 
existing in themselves and his view of the universe as composed 
of distinct levels and categories of being. From the neo-Kantian 
current, of which he was at first a partisan,’ he has preserved 
an allegiance to the Kantian limits of intelligibility, as well as 
many significant aspects of Kant’s approach to problems in 
ethics and epistemology. Finally, our author has so drawn 
upon the insights and methods of the school of Husserl as to be 
considered by one author “ not only . . . as a phenomenologist, 
but even as the achiever of phenomenology.” *® 

Yet for all Hartmann’s indebtedness to the various currents 
of the past, it seems clear that his real importance is that of a 
pioneer, along with Whitehead and Maritain, in the genuine 
renascence of the philosophy of being which our century has 
witnessed, and of which Fr. Bochenski writes, 


Yet even more than the differences among the various tendencies of 
the philosophy of being, there stands out in relief the agreement which 
pervades this philosophy. This is so much the more remarkable in that 
its origins are widely diversified: LEinstein’s physics, the Marburg 
school, scholasticism. In their decisive conceptions of nature, of 
knowledge, of the many-levelled structure of the world, of spirit and 
of liberty, the different philosophers of being are in full agreement. 


* R. Vancourt, “ Préface du traducteur ” in N. Hartmann, Les Principles 
dune Métaphysique de la Connaissance (Paris, 1946) I, 18. 

*M. Landmann, “Nicolai Hartmann and Phenomenology,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, III (1942-43) 422. 
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And these conceptions, the result of philosophical research, undoubtedly 
represent the best that there is in contemporary thought.‘ 


This being the case, it is not at all surprising that Hartmann’s 
work has been the object of considerable attention on the part 
of European Thomists. Already in 1945, James Collins could 
describe “The Neo-Scholastie Critique of N. Hartmann” 
(centered, at that epoque, chiefly on his epistemology), as a 
particularly interesting chapter in the recent history of co- 
operative philosophical endeavor.° Subsequent studies have 


dealt with Hartmann’s ontological theories, his attitude toward 
religion, and his handling of ethical quesions. The work of 
criticism, the clarification of differences between the two schools 
of thought, the response to Hartmann’s objections to scholastic 
doctrines, has gone on steadily. But at the same time, the 
authors of this critical work have repeatedly expressed their 
appreciation of the positive value of the “ new ontology,” and 
have found in its wealth of “ phenomenological ” descriptions of 
experience, its patient and precise enumerations, analyses and 
classifications of problems, an abundance of new insight for the 
enrichment of their own tradition. 

Hartman, as we have already noted, accepts the Kantian 
limits of scientific knowledge, taken in a very wide sense as 
excluding only what lies beyond all human experience, * he 
professes what might be called a polemic agnosticism as regards 
religious questions; and he insists that even after all possible 
philosophical illumination, there remains at the heart of the 
fundamental problems a “ metaphysical ” or irrational aspect, 
which renders impossible the construction of a complete and 
unified system. But interestingly enough, the utilization of 
Hartmann’s discoveries by Thomist scholars is hardly hindered 

* Bochenski, op. cit., pp. 181, 212-213. 

*In Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, VI (1945) 109 ff. 


°N. Hartmann, New Ways of Ontology, transl. H. C. Kuhn (Chicage, 
1953) p. 53, 
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by this radical difference in the two approaches to reality. For 
Hartmann’s rejection of what he calls “speculative meta- 
physics” has as a consequence that his work as a whole is 
situated at a level corresponding to the experiential foundation 
in the Thomist synthesis, the groundwork of observations and 
analyses of physical and psychological facts in which all 
systematic construction must find its point of departure, and 
to which it is brought back, in critical examination, as to the 
final court of appeal in human knowledge. And it is precisely 
at this level that the traditional synthesis is most open to the 
assimilation of the new truth which every age has to offer. 

For the present study, Hartmann’s contributions to the 
understanding of the human person seem to offer a specially 
fruitful field of investigation, integrating in a single notion 
of remarkable complexity and depth the insights garnered in 
his analysis of the problem of knowledge, his research into 
the varied aspects of man’s moral nature, and his vision of the 
structure of the universe as a whole. We propose then, to pre- 
sent, although in necessarily summary fashion, Hartmann’s 
teaching as regards the place of spirit in the real world, the 
specific nature of man, the sense of values and the freedom of 
the will; and, finally, the synthesis of all these aspects of his 
thought in the conception of personality. This presentation will 
provide the basis for a confrontation of Hartmann’s thought in 
this area with the corresponding Thomist doctrines. 


Sprrit 1n THE Reat Worip 


Hartmann sees the whole of being as embracing four spheres, 
distinguished by their modes of existence (Dasein): the real, 
the ideal, the cognitive intentional and the logical. Within 
each of these spheres, his method is to seek the more specific 
categories, the objective determining principles of being in it- 
self, which represent distinctions of the order of essence 
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(Sosein). The elaboration of these categories involves both 
inductive and deductive reasoning, applied in a careful exami- 
nation of “the whole breadth of experience, that of everyday 
life and practical existence as well as that of science.” ’ Its 
purpose is to grasp, ever more precisely, the inexhaustible 
complexity and depth of the real. But the findings of such an 
investigation remain always open to new insights, as part of a 
work never wholly achieved and, therefore, always in some 
measure provisional. But their certitude increases as they are 
verified in an ever wider range of experiential data, and for 
many of the categories there is available the heritage of 
centuries of investigation.* Hartmann here acknowledges the 
full insertion of his work in the tradition of western philosophy. 

The real world presents itself as composed of distinct levels 
of being: merely material reality, living being, conscious or 
psychic (seelische) being, and spirit (Getst). Each of the 
higher levels of this hierarchy is supported by, and thus, to 
some extent, conditioned by and dependent upon the lower levels. 
But at the same time, at each of the higher levels there enters 
in the categorial novum, manifesting the freedom and richness 
of being by which life, consciousness and spirit rise above their 
supporting strata. The real world thus appears to our author as 


a complexly interrelated series of levels of being, in which is manifest, 
from level to level, an intrinsic interrelationship of dependence and 
self-determination. .. . For always the higher forms are the weaker, 
and cannot prevail over the fundamental laws of the lower; and always 
the lower are the poorer and simpler, incapable of attaining to the 
richness of being of the higher.® 


Just as this relation of “ supportedness ” (Getragensein) and 
autonomy bears a close correspondence to the traditional 


* Ibid., p. 20. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 

*N. Hartmann, Das Problem des Geistigen Seins, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1949) 
p. 65. 
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doctrine of potency and act, so also the notion of analogy is 
suggested in our author’s insistence on the important qualita- 
tive differences in the relationship between adjoining levels 
as we ascend in the hierarchy. Thus life represents simply a 
higher form of organization, an “ over-forming,” of the material 
elements of its supporting strata. In contrast, psychic being, 
although supported by the living organism, does not incorporate 
into itself organic elements and processes; but rises above them 
even as regards its composition. To this more marked autonomy 
Hartmann gives the name of “ over-building.” Here some, at 
least, of the categories of physical and organic being, most 
notably spatiality, are superseded. The relaticu of spirit to 
psyche likewise exemplifies this more complete autonomy which 
rises above certain categories of the supporting strata; for 


whereas psychic being is essentially incommunicable, spirit 


gives evidence, especially in the realms of morality, law, and art, 
of a field of intersubjectivity common to all men. This contrast 
between spirit and psyche is summed up in a sentence which 
Hartman repeats like a kind of refrain: “Spirit unites, con- 
sciousness isolates.” *° 

The broadest categories—reality, individuality, existence, 
temporality and processuality—embrace both material and 
spiritual being as given in our experience. Spirit and matter 
are bound together by the single mode of reality which pervades 
our world, “are alike solid and yet frail in their existence, 
situated in time, transitory, unique and irretrievable; thus they 
act as real forces, motives or obstacles in our lives.” ** These 
categories, however, differ analogically at the various levels: 
to take but a single striking example, the individuality of the 
person is overwhelmingly richer than that of the vegetative 
organism. And whereas temporality is characteristic of all the 
real as given in our experience, the category of real spatiality 


1° Ibid., pp. 66-71. 11 Ibid., p. 81. 
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is limited to the levels of merely material and organic being, 
thus marking an important division within the real world.” 


Tue Speciricatty Human 1n Man 


In his approach to the specific nature of spiritual being, 
Hartmann underscores three methodological principles. First, 
“We are dealing only with the spiritual in the limits of our 
own experience.” Second, all really existing spirit in our ex- 
perience is limited by time (zeitlich gebunden) and so historical 
and subject to death. Third, “ All the spiritual being which we 
know is supported (aufruhender) spirit. ... This relation of 
being-supported is a universal dependence in being, to which 
we find no exception in the world as it is.” These principles 


lead to the development of an “ anthropological ” conception of 


spirit, emphasizing at once the finitude and the richness and 
complexity of “ the specifically human in human beings.” * 

Hartmann distinguishes three forms of spiritual being with- 
in our experience: personal spirit; objective spirit, which is 
exemplified in the intersubjective aspects of man’s life; and 
objectified spirit, the embodiment of spiritual significance in 
matter of a lower order, i. e., in books or works of art. But at 
the same time, he constantly insists upon their inseparability in 
being, and sets forth as the basic theme of Das Problem des 
Geistigen Seins his conviction “that there is such a simple level 
of being at which they lie and are indissolubly linked—a level 
of being which, moreover, affords a sufficient breadth to encom- 
pass their oppositions, however far these may diverge.” 

At the outset of his analysis of the distinction between mere 
psyche and spirit, Hartmann observes that the consciousness of 
the higher animals, insofar as man’s knowledge can penetrate 
it, seems wholly engaged in the relation of the animal to its 
immediate surroundings (Umwelt). Purely psychic being is 


Ibid., pp. 79-100. 18 Tbid., pp. 55-60. Ibid., p. 79. 
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directly and inescapably intent upon that which it seeks or 
fears, with a tension (Spannung) rooted in the vital forces of 
the organism itself. What does not concern the organism can 
truly be said not to exist for the brute consciousness. On the 
other hand, in spiritual consciousness there appears a release 
from the tension of the organic drives, a kind of inner distance 
from the things with which it deals. And so for spirit the 
surrounding world is in principle unlimited, capable of inde- 
finite extension. For here the mind’s relation to the world is 
objective, a relation of understanding and insight. 

Borrowing the formulae of Plessner, Hartmann describes the 
animal consciousness as “ frontal” to its environment, not only 
in perception, but in all its vital relations and reactions; as 
closed in upon itself as a central point, thereby holding in its 
own world (Umwelt) a position very different from that which 


it occupies in the real world (Welt). In contrast, spiritual 


consciousness stands in an “ ec-centric ” relation to the world: 
“Tt no longer orients the world to itself, but itself to the 
world.” And this difference of orientation marks the line of 
division between spiritual and merely psychic consciousness.** 

When consciousness sees itself in its true place in the world, 
it can also see things as they are in themselves; it then becomes 
the subject of objects. The objectification (Objektion) of 
things, by which they come to be for-the-subject as well as in- 
themselves, appears to Hartmann as a consequence of the release 


from tension and the ec-centrie orientation; only spirit is 


capable of it. The function by which spirit makes things its 


objects is knowledge.** 
Knowledge, defined as a “ unilateral determination of the 
subject by the object,” *’ is viewed by Hartmann as one of 


18 Tbid., pp. 108-111. 

16 Ibid., pp. 115-116. 

77N. Hartmann, Grundziige einer Metaphysik der Erkenntnis, 4th ed. 
(Berlin, 1949) p. 321. 
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the many forms of ontological relation made possible by the 
fact that subject and object alike belong to the same real 
world. We do not, perhaps cannot, know the structure, the 
“how” of this determination; attempts to explain it in terms 
of physical causality only add to its obscurity. We are here, 
our author tells us, brought face to face with one of the “ meta. 
physical ” or irrational aspects of reality. What is important, 
however, is that in the face of this mystery we should resist 
the temptation to suppress the essential point actually given 
in the experience of knowledge: the reciprocal transcendence of 
subject and object, revealed in the subject’s awareness at once 
of its own real existence and of the autonomy of its object, 
which suffers no change in being known.” 

The act of knowledge is thus a “ transcendent” act, in the 
sense that it relates the subject not merely to the intentional 
object present in every act of consciousness but to a thing which 
is in its own right. And this orientation of knowledge to an 
object independent of itself is fundamental as regards the 


difference between spirit and psyche—not in the sense that 
the human mind is incapable of a free play of thought or 
fantasy, but as determining, basically, the forms which even 
these latter activities will take. It thus presents itself as the 
deciding factor through which man finds his own way in the 
world.*® 


Viewed from the side of the object, the relation of knowledge 
appears as a kind of mirroring by the subject, an expression of 
the world; on the side of the subject, there arises the strict 
correlation of subject and object. A most important conse- 
quence of this correlation is to be seen in the fact that con- 
sciousness of the self as subject—even the “ immediate ” self- 
awareness of the ego—is achieved only through the prior 
consciousness of the object. “In knowing itself as subject of 


** Ibid., pp. 320-326. ** Das Problem, pp. 117-118. 
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its objects, the mind actually becomes for itself what it is in 
itself.” But the attainment of full self-knowledge is a lengthy 
process, never completely achieved. For there is constant 
struggle in man between the spiritual and the unspiritual, 
“ drive-bound,” consciousness; and self-knowledge advances 
only in the measure in which man comes to look beyond himself, 
to see things as they are in themselves and himself as related 
to them.” 


Tue Catt or VALUES 


The relation of man to the world is only half given, however, 
in the relation of subject to object; for there is also the aspect 
of value. Spirit perceives everything which touches it as valu- 
able or as destructive of value; an understanding of this 
awareness, which forms the basis of nature as a moral being, 
is thus of first importance in the study of personality. 

Husserl’s refutation of psychologism had already made clear 
to our century that logical and mathematical principles “ not 


only do not state how we cannot help thinking, but neither how 
we ought to think. Primarily these laws express simple rela- 
tions of being; their normative meaning is secondary and 
derived.” ** Hartmann was the first to turn this achievement 


to an account of ethics, in extending to the “ world ” of values 
the ideal self-existence revealed in Husserl’s logical sphere. 
Values and other ideal objects, like real ones, transcend the 
subject, in the sense that they are not exhausted by the subject- 
object relation. They are what they are, even should the subject 
cease to be or to know. And it is precisely this transcendence 
of the object which renders meaningful for Hartmann the 
distinction between knowledge and error.** The evident differ- 
ence between real and ideal objects relates not at all to their 


*° Ibid., pp. 122-123. 
™ Landmann, op. cit., p. 400. Italics are Landmann’s. 
Tbid., pp. 416-417. 
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autonomy—complete in both cases—as regards the subject, 
but to the mode of their existence. And the “ floating” onto- 
logical status of ideal objects is for Hartmann simply an aspect 
of their givenness, at once inexplicable and unquestionable.” 
That values, like real objects, possess an “apriority” as 
regards our awareness of them is naturally a consequence of 
their ideal self-existence. But this self-existence implies more 
than a simple apriority; in affirming it our author posits 


a realm of values subsisting for itself . . . beyond reality just as much 
as beyond consciousness—an ethical ideal sphere, not manufactured, 
invented or dreamed, but actually existing and capable of being 
grasped in the phenomenon of the feeling for values. . . .** 


The act by which man comes into contact with the values is 
a transcendent act, but of another sort than that involved in 
knowledge of real or even of other ideal objects; it is rather 
an emotional act, the taking up of an attitude (Stellungnehme). 
Such acts may be analyzed into three phases: 1) the emotional 
reaction itself; 2) consciousness of the real object or situation 
towards which this reaction is directed; 3) an intuitive aware- 
ness of the reason—the value—underlying the emotional atti- 
tude adopted toward the object in question. These aspects of 
the response to value are intricately interrelated in our experi- 
ence. For the emotional response depends for its nature on the 
two acts of knowledge, the empirical view of the real object and 
the valuational intuition which accompanies it; yet it is not 


these latter, but the emotion which first appears in consciousness 
and which serves as a necessary starting point for what might 
be termed the “reconstruction” of the properly cognitive 
aspects.” 


* Grundziige, pp. 480-481. 


**N. Hartmann, Hthics, transl. 8. Coit, 2nd imp. (London, 1950-51) I, 
226. 
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The validity (Guiiltigkeit) of the values thus perceived is 
independent of their realization in the real world. Contact 
with them seems rather a link between man and a world other 
than that in which he lives and acts, a “ harkening to the call ” 
of values. The ideal world finds in man’s perception of and 
power to realize value its one point of contact with the real 
world, which Hartmann regards as otherwise totally indifferent 
to what ought to be. Man is the chosen, yet free, medium of 
the values in the real world. He alone can realize value, “ and 
thus introduce into the world a determination of a higher order, 
which without him it would lack.” In consequence, by his 
valuational awareness, “ man is at once a citizen of two worlds, 
and it is for him to unite them.” * 

Man’s nature is such that he can will only what he perceives 
as somehow valuable. Moral evil consists, then, not in the choice 
of evil as such, but in the preference of lower to higher goods. 
And since man naturally tends to choose values which are close 
at hand and tangible (that is, practically speaking, the lower 
values), his limited choice among values yet affords wide scope 
for the rejection of higher goods.** And in regard to values, as 
to mere objects, maintenance of the ec-centric, objective attitude 
demands of man an effort constantly renewed. “ Progress in 
awareness of values is an opening of the self to the values which 
surround it. And here there is dependence, not of values on 
the sense of values, but of the sense of values on the presence of 
value.” ** The struggle of spirit to become fully what it is, to 
rise above ego-centricity to a recognition of values as they are 
in themselves, is thus of the essence of spiritual growth.” 


*° Das Problem, pp. 159-161. 
Ibid., pp. 158-159. 

* Ibid., p. 157. 

* Ibid., p. 169. 
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FreEpoM IN THE Positive Sense 


By its unique position on the frontiers of two worlds, the 
human spirit becomes the field of conflict between the principles 
of the real and of the ideal order. The moral freedom of man 
lies in his power to decide this conflict. Here we face the 
fundamental attribute of personal spirit, “the distinctive, in- 
trinsic, spontaneous power of decision itself, the freedom of the 
will understood in a positive sense.” ™ 

So understood, freedom forms the basic category of person- 
ality, the novum which determines its character as moral being. 
For only a being free to decide for good or evil is capable of 
guilt and merit. A being compelled by its nature to comply 
with the demands of value might be called perfect; it could 
not be called morally good in Hartmann’s usage of that term. 
“The capacity for moral good is found only united to the 
capacity for moral evil; only a being which makes its own free 
decisions is a moral being, only such a one is a bearer of moral 
value and dis-value.” Thus the freedom of the will, a deep 


“ metaphysical ” mystery, forms for our author “ the irrational 


core of the person as such.” * 

In the long careful analysis of the problems involved in 
human freedom with which he concludes his monumental 
Ethics, Hartmann emphasizes his conviction that human free- 
dom is more than the scope for further determination in the 
situation, more even than the inability of the values to compel 
man’s assent. This latter is, of course, of capital importance 
as the negative aspect of freedom, for the person stands apart 


*°Our presentation here is limited to those aspects of Hartmann’s 
handling of liberty which directly relate to his doctrine of the human 
person. For a complete summary, with critical remarks, see S. Breton, 
“Le probléme de la liberté dans l’éthique de Nikolai Hartmann,” Revue 
Thomiste, XLIX (1949) 310-335. 

"1 Das Problem, p. 162. 

Ibid., p. 163. 
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from non-personal being chiefly in that he alone is not infallibly 
determined by the principles—the values—which are valid for 
him. But the essence of human freedom is to be found not in 
the absence of determination, either by physical principles or 
by the values, but in a positive power of determination of 
another order, inherent in the person himself. 


A will which is not determined by a principle as such, must at least 
be itself able to determine the principle. For if it cannot do that, all 
connection between reality and the realm of values is lacking, and the 
values rest powerless in their ideal Beyond, without laying hold on life. 
But the essence of the personal subject is that he breaks through the 
Yonder of values, that in emotion he takes hold of them, can commit 
himself to them and transform them into reality. This constitutes in 
him a special power of positive decision.** 


In this interpretation, man’s liberty appears as a consequence 
of his position between two distinct types of determination: 
the efficient causality which governs the situations and events 
of the real world, and the claim of the Ought emanating from 
the world of values. Purposeful activity, by which man converts 
values into ends, and, ultimately, into realities, is the mode in 
which freedom manifests itself.** But the innermost nature of 
this new and unique form of determination rooted in the human 
will remains a mystery; the very existence of freedom can be 
neither proved nor disproved, strictly speaking, by the methods 
which Hartmann allows himself. Nevertheless, he insists, much 
can be learned from a careful examination of the data which our 
experience offers, especially the experience of moral judgment, 
consciousness of self-determination, responsibility and account- 
ability, and consciousness of guilt. And the burden of proof 
must be borne by the critic who attempts to deny the evident 
implications of these experiences.** 

Faced with the antinomy posed by man’s freedom and the 


Hthics, II, 143-144. Ibid., III, 80. Idid., pp. 137-201. 
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total determination of physical processes, Hartmann rejects as 
incompatible with human freedom the idea of a teleology other 
than that of man at work in the real world. 


Were the world ordered teleologically from below upwards, man would 
be unable to develop any kind of activity... . But if the world is 
determined causally only, and if teleological determination is the pre- 
rogative of man, he is free to deflect processes within the limits of his 
understanding of causality.** 


On the other hand, the blind, purposeless and inexorable deter- 
mination which he attributes to physical processes appears to 
our author not only as no obstacle, but even as a necessary con- 
dition for the efficacy of man’s free action. 

For unlike the animal, which is completely dominated by 
interior and exterior forces, man possesses, along with his 
characteristic objectivity, the power of foresight, “the point 
of Archimedes, by means of which spirit moves the world.” * 
He can thus predetermine the object of his action, and make 
use of the means which the situation offers. And here there 


appears the new categorial form of goal-seeking activity, which 


sets up its own ends, accomplishes the selection of the means, 
and finally enters into the real world by the progressive util- 
ization of the chosen means. But the power thus given to man 
to influence the course of real events does not oppose the forces 
of nature. Rather, it dominates them by directing their natural 
operations to man’s own ends. And this ability to establish 
goals and to select and apply the means which will achieve them 
represents the power of spirit to dominate the unspiritual.** 
The exercise of freedom is, however, limited by the whole 
complex of external circumstances and inner forces and con- 
ditions in which man finds himself. “The life of the person is 
a single unbroken chain of situations, in which he must find his 
way.” The person “ happens upon ” the situation; although he 


** New Ways, p. 131. ** Das Problem, p. 152. * Ibid., pp. 152-155. 
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may influence it within certain limits, it is characteristically 
not of his choosing. And once engaged he cannot retreat. He 
is forced to a decision, for his very indecision would become a 
deciding factor.** Man’s freedom in face of the situation con- 
sists, not in a kind of barring-out of the real factors which 
compose it, whether they be outward circumstances or his own 
interior dispositions. Rather it is shown by his power of control, 
by his creative handling of the physical and psychological 
processes thus placed at his disposal. 


Hence his freedom can only consist in his having together with the 
inner situation still other determinants in himself, which he introduces 
from himself into the inner situation, and in his throwing them into 
the scales of the alternative before which he is placed both inwardly 
and outwardly.*® 


Tue MEANING oF PERSONALITY 


The notion of personality appears in Hartmann’s thought as 
a kind of synthesis, presupposing and encompassing man’s 
capacity for objective knowledge, his openness to the appeal of 
values, his power of free decision and of purposeful activity 
in the real world. Two fundamental traits mark out the essence 
of the person: first, as we have already seen, his freedom, the 
power to introduce into the real world, by his own decision, the 
higher determination issuing from the values. And secondly, 
following upon freedom, the capacity to be himself the bearer 
of values of a special kind—the specifically moral values which 
attach to the person in his acts, his will and his dispositions, in 
“the commitment of the person to ends directed and selected 
by the moral feeling for values.” ** The detailed analysis of 
these values presented in the second part of the Ethics forms 
certainly one of the most significant portions of Hartmann’s 
work, but it falls outside of our present subject. We must here 


Tbid., p. 133 ff. Bthics, III, 47 ff. Tbid., I, 266 ff. 
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content ourselves with the mere mention of two important 
aspects of such values: their intrinsic relation to man’s freedom, 
and the fact that, as dispositional values, they can be concerned, 
in the last analysis, only with persons. “ We deal with persons, 


not with things; we are disposed towards persons, not towards 
99 42 


things. 
Situated on the border of the ontological and valuational 
realms, personality presents itself at once as fact and as value; 


the value of personality, never completely realized in the real 
man, stands over against him in ideal self-existence as some- 
thing which ought-to-be.** Moreover, the value of personality— 
even of personality in general—is complex in its structure. 
Hartmann singles out for special consideration six of its com- 
ponents: activity, here conceived as the initiative of the ethos 
manifested in commitment to ends; suffering, which alone can 
bring to the person “the awakening of his moral nature, the 
unlocking of the depths of his being, the liberation of his noblest 


“* moral strength or tenacity manifested in the 


energies ”; 
intensity of commitment, and culminating in the value of 
sacrifice; freedom of the will, by which man rises above the 
blind determination of the unspiritual world; foresight, in 
which is rooted man’s capacity for action in real situations; and 
finally, as a kind of summary of all the foregoing attributes, 
purposive efficacy, the power to direct the course of real events 
towards the goals he has chosen.*° 

The sense of value, the capacity for action and decision, raise 
man to his highest level; but at the same time they involve him 
in unending conflict. For his freedom makes it possible for him 
to grant or to deny the claim of value; to choose higher or lower 
value, moral good or moral evil. And thus freedom—the high- 
est, most mysterious, most godlike aspect of man’s nature—is 
a “two-edged gift.” The lower animals are led and guarded, 


«* Ibid., p. 212. “ Ibid., p. 140. 
Ibid., II, 341. Ibid., pp. 137-152. 
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blindly but infallibly, by the laws of their natures. Man, by 
his freedom to act for or against the inner law of the values, is 
given the task of guarding himself. “ Free being is being 
endangered by itself. All the others know only struggle with 
threats from outside. Only man is threatened from within. He 
bears in himself self-realization and self-destruction.” ** 

A complex fabric of relationships binds man to the world. 
“He works and suffers, anticipates and fears, worries and 
hopes, shapes and struggles. And in the multiplicity of these 
acts and relationships he remains one with himself, and through- 
out his own transformation identifies himself with himself.” *’ 
At the same time, in all these relationships, spirit preserves its 
objectivity, the inner distance from things which arises from 
the release from tension. The term person designates for Hart- 
mann the inner pole giving unity to these relations arising from 
his acts, the concrete human being recognized as acting, willing, 
capable of insight and judgment, possessing rights and duties. 

Whereas the pure subject might be dealt with as though it 
stood alone in the world, the consideration of persons necessarily 
involves reference to a sphere of intersubjectivity which in- 
cludes their activities and relationships. What man means by 
“T” is not merely his being as subject of objects, but also as 
related to other persons. But that which is thus known is not 
primarily—Descartes to the contrary—the self as knowing, but 
as engaged in life, working with things and dealing with other 
persons.** 

The distinctive wholeness of the person is closely bound up 
with his living, enduring, changing character. His identity is 
achieved only by a free effort of self-identification, an effort 
manifested in his commitment to goals once chosen, to decisions 
once made. This unity of commitment is proper to the person 
as such, and involves the whole spiritual being down to its very 


“Das Problem, pp. 166 ff.  *"Ibid., p. 124. pp. 124-128. 
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depths.“ By means of it, man rises above the inner and outer 
changes of circumstance and disposition. “On this personal 
identity depends a man’s moral continuity in contrast to all 
natural and empirical instability; on it, therefore, depends at 
the same time the ethical substance of the person.” °° 

The transcendent acts which relate man to the real world are 
seen by Hartmann not as isolated, but as forming a pattern of 
mutual interaction. And this pattern, which represents at once 
the means by which the world is given to the person, and the life 
of the person in the world, reveals itself as another basic trait 
in the nature of personal spirit. For despite the bewildering 
multiplicity of his acts, distinguished one from the other even 
when they occur at the same time, the person remains more than 
their mere sum. He is not the act of willing and enduring, but 
he who wills and endures. And to this new form of identity— 
distinct from that revealed in moral commitment and fixity of 
purpose—by which man freely dominates the diversity of his 
own acts, Hartmann gives the name of self-synthesis. 

But self-synthesis is not self-enclosure. The incommunicabili- 
ty of the person, unlike that of merely psychic consciousness 
is such that man can identify himself with a certain portion of 
the world, his life-circle (Lebenskreis). The life-circle, arising 
from the unified multiplicity of the transcendent acts, represents 
for Hartmann a man’s “ roots” in the world: his possession of 
things as his own, his “ belonging” to his surroundings, all 
the mutual relations among persons which arise from the 
sharing of a common sphere of life. Shaped by the whole indi- 
vidual character of the person, his Jife-circle manifests most 
strikingly the power of self-transcendence, of unification and of 
expansivity which is the proper gift of spirit. 

Moreover, true personal self-knowledge, as distinct from the 


simple givenness-without-distance of the self implicit in all its 


** Ibid., p. 130. 5° Bthics, II, 288. 
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acts, takes the form of a growing awareness, emerging out of 
practical life, of the person’s own life-circle, “the appearance 
of his own true face in the mirror of his deeds.” * Only the 
impact of external circumstances can reveal, even to himself, 
a man’s courage or cowardice, his generosity or egoism. Only 
by losing himself in the world, in the course of life, does man 
achieve the distance from himself which enables him to know 
himself as he is.” 

The self-knowledge thus attained relates to the person in his 
empirical reality. But there is another form, perhaps even more 
important, which the knowledge of the individual personality 
may take. For over against the person as he is, there stands 
the special value proper to his personality, his ideal ethos. This 
is a value for him alone; its realization in anyone else would 
involve a kind of falsification. It is composed of a multitude of 
factors, the general values, and cannot contradict their natural 
hierarchy; but within the scope offered by mutually exclusive 
values of similar “ height ” it represents a special combination, 
different for every man, which thus becomes an “ individual 
value.” Such values differ one from the other as regards both 
their degree of individualization, and the extent to which they 
are realized in the empirical person.” 

Personality thus understood is by no means to be considered 
as the exclusive prerogative of outwardly forceful types. 


The greatness of personality is much more a purely inner greatness; 
it has scope in the most narrow sphere of life, for it is nothing else than 
uniqueness of commitment to values and, indirectly, uniqueness of the 
valuational perspectives with which a man permeates his sphere in 
life. Whoever is really a marked personality, carries his standards 
beyond all question in himself; in following them he is loyal to himself. 
He shows very definite and unmistakable sympathies and antipathies, 
for which he can give no other account than that which is to be found 
in their existence and their felt necessity. He sees the world, in a 


Das Problem, p. 146. Ibid. Dthics, Il, 342 ff. 
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light of his own, as no one else sees it, in the light of his preferred 
values; and lives in accord with them. He is a world for himself, in 
the true sense of the word.** 


Since the value of personality is never completely realized in 
the person, it cannot be grasped in mere empirical knowledge, 
either by others or by the person himself. Moreover, a direct 
consciousness of the value of one’s own personality would, if 
attainable, involve a twisting of the ethos, for the moral atti- 
tudes which compose personality are of their very nature 
directed outwards, to the not-self. In consequence, personality 
can never become the direct object of ethical striving. But 
neither is such striving required for its realization. 


A person whose individual moral Idea is a power in him, actualizes it 
incidentally in all his dealings, no matter what he may be intentionally 
trying to bring about. He steadily builds, so to speak, out of his own 
distinctive moral Being, in so far as in all his strivings and dealings the 
intended situational values, besides being selected according to general 
moral standards, are also selected by the unique norms of his personal 
ethos.*® 


The special value of a man’s personality is accessible only to 
the valuational awareness of another person. Here it manifests 
itself in “a feeling for the pure ideal ethos of a man, an 
intuitive, often a lightning-like illumination of his personality, 
and precisely insofar as it is not fully actualized in him.” 
The loving intuitive glance has the mysterious power to see 
beyond the empirical man and behold, as it were, shining 
through his empirical personality, “its ideal essence, its true 
ethos, the value which is its inner destiny, its intelligible 
character.” °° 


This vision of the value of his personality, though inaccessible 
to the person himself, is not without importance for him. For 
like all the other values, personality finds its fulfillment in 


* Ibid., p. 354. Ibid., p. 42. ** Ibid., p. 366. 
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becoming a value for someone. But in the person the claim to 
recognition, the appeal for another’s response to the unique 
value of which he is the bearer, becomes a genuine need, perhaps 
the deepest of his nature. The response to this need, already 
given in the understanding, loving glance to which alone the 
value of the person is revealed, forms the basis of that active 
love of the neighbor which seeks the liberation and development 
of his personality.’ But the highest form of the response to 
personality is given in personal love, which Hartmann describes 
as “the value complementary to personality, a communication 
to it of its meaning.” For in the loving response the person 
finds, so to speak, the only mirror which can reveal to him 
without distortion the Idea behind all his being and striving, 
the unique value of which he alone is the bearer.” 


HartTMann and THomism: Contrasts, PARALLELS AND 
ConTRIBUTIONS 


The most striking divergences between Hartman’s thought 
and the Thomist synthesis are, of course, rooted in the former’s 
acceptance of the so-called Kantian limits in philosophy ; for, in 
consequence of this thesis, the German thinker “ totally denies 
any ‘ outside’ of the world, and this indeed in a more radical 
sense than is the case with Kant.” *’ The refusal to go beyond 
experience in the application of philosophical principles ex- 
plains the absence in his work of such theoretical developments 
as the Thomist teaching on abstraction, on the hylemorphic 
union of body and soul in man, and on the distinction of the 
faculties of the soul. It is, moreover, the systematic justification 
of what might be termed a methodological agnosticism with 
regard to the immortality of the soul and the existence of God. 


Ibid., p. 273. 

** Ibid., pp. 368 ff. 

** A. Wilmsen, “ Ende der Alten Ontologie?” Scholastik, XXVIII (1953) 
364. 
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But Hartmann’s handling of these latter problems involves 
a certain ambiguity; he “ protests too much.” Alongside of 
passages in which “ floating ” spirit is simply banished from the 
precincts of “ scientific ” knowledge, we find others, especially 
in the Ethics, in which religion is presented as a kind of lurking 
threat to the moral dignity of man.® In the area of our study, 
the most striking example of this thinly veiled opposition to 
religious conceptions appears in the rejection of any finality 
other than that of man in the processes of the real world. Here, 
a traditional doctrine which might very reasonably be seen as 
“ given ” to our experience—at least as regards organic being— 
is sweepingly dismissed as incompatible with human freedom. 

Thus, for example, in a late work which is generally regarded 
as an authoritative summary of his thought, our author first 
characterizes the physical teleology of the Aristotelian tradition 
as an illicit extension of the purposiveness proper to mar. He 
then proceeds to his refutation: 
The trouble with this explanation is that it remains arbitrary and can- 
not withstand criticism. Purposiveness presupposes an intelligence 
positing purposes and operating in accordance with them. Such an 
intelligence would have to be assumed either as being immanent in 
things or as ruling over them. In point of fact, this method has always 
led to theistic, or at least pantheistic conceptions. 


And with this observation, apparently considered as conclusive 
disproof, our author turns away from his discussion of purpose 


in the universe.™ 

It is hardly surprising that critics have seen this as one of 
the most obvious weak points of the “ new ontology.” To give 
but a single instance, Fr. Breton terms it a simple petitio 
principit. For the acceptance of a Weltteleologie would not 
necessarily involve suppression of human freedom; a distinction 


°° Cf. P. Hossfield, “ Nicolai Hartmanns Stellung zur Religion,”Scholastik, 
XXXII (1957) 69 ff. 
** New Ways, p. 55. 
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of levels of finality, in which the higher had power to direct 
the lower, would suffice to account for man’s efficacious inter- 
vention. Even the most complete development of the doctrine of 
finality—the “ grounding” of the values, and thus of human 
morality, in God—would offer no genuine philosophical diff- 
culty in the general context of Hartmann’s thought, which so 
vigorously defends the transcendence and autonomy of the 
values in the face of human freedom.®* The most natural ex- 
planation of this inconsistency in Hartmann’s thought seems to 
be that offered by P. Hossfield, who traces it to an exaggerated 
notion of the importance of human freedom in the universe. 
But, ironically, in consequence of this exaggeration of his 
freedom, Hartmann’s man suffers a radical diminution of his 
dignity—“ he can no longer attain to the eternity and love of 
God.” 68 

Hartmann’s positive teaching on human personality, on the 
other hand, reveals at every turn the profound influence of the 
scholastic tradition. This influence is historically traceable to 
St. Thomas, via Husserl and Brentano; and it may be summed 
up in a single phrase—the intentionality of consciousness. 

To indicate the significance of intentionality in St. Thomas’ 
view of man, we may quote, very briefly, two passages from the 
conclusions of Fr. A. Hayen’s masterful historical study, 
L’Intentionnel selon Saint Thomas: 

Consciousness for St. Thomas is essentially consciousness of the 
object; and, correlatively, the real is essentially object of conscious- 
ness.®4 

Spirit is being in the truest sense, being in itself, present to itself 
and infinite, capable of knowledge (of itself) and of love (of the 
plenitude of the good) by reason of this presence and this infinity. 


Spirit is being in the truest sense. It is the plenitude of the Real, of 
the True and of the Good by an identity either essential or “ inten- 


* Breton, op. cit., p. 334. 
** Hossfield, op. cit., p. 72. 
** 2nd ed. (Bruxelles, 1954) p. 259. 
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tional,” by a supremely conscious and spontaneous possession of the 
Being which is Itself, or by the relation of a union, imperfect but 
active, with Being—i.e., by the common activity of Being which com- 
municates itself and of the being which, by its consent, by the collabora- 
tion of its knowledge and its love, shares actively in the creative 
activity. 

Finite spirit, thus, is intentionally infinite. Its identity with trans- 
eendent being is only a dynamic union, a union of tendency. It possesses 
itself ; it is present to itself; it is judge of its activity and of itself, and 
therein lies the deep root of its liberty. But it is present to itself only 
that it may go beyond itself without deserting itself; it possesses itself 
only that it may give itself without losing itself. 


The whole Thomist anthropology is given, at least implicitly, 
in this notion of the intentionality of human consciousness. 
Rooted in the immateriality of the soul, man’s intellectual 
knowledge appears as “a primordial orientation towards the 
other as such”; the soul becomes knowable to itself only in 
consequence of a prior determination of the intellect by other 


being. Human awareness of the claim of values likewise derives 
from the radical orientation of spirit towards that-which-ia; 
and freedom springs from the virtual infinity of the will, by 
reason of which man has power to accept or to reject the finite 
values which present themselves in his experience. 

The teaching of Aquinas on spiritual being in all its real- 
izations is best summed up in his notion of the person, “ that 
which is most perfect in all nature,” * the existing individual 
which, by knowledge and love, has power to encompass the 
infinity of Being, the unique and autonomous center of free 
activity. As applied to God, to angels, and to men, the concept 
of the person is essentially analogous, in the sense that the 
perfection which it signifies is found in different measure at 
each of the levels of spiritual being. But its application always 

** Ibid., p. 264. 


°° S. Breton, Conacience et Intentionalité, (Paris, 1956) p. 23. 
*™ Summa Theol., I, 29, 3. 
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lays stress upon the autonomy and individuality of the being 
so designated. Man, situated at the very lowest point of the 
spiritual hierarchy, possesses these attributes only in a limited 
way: his personal uniqueness is restricted by his membership in 
a species individuated by matter; the autonomy proper to spirit 
is in him, at birth, only as a potentiality to be actualized, within 
the limits set by man’s own ignorance and by the resistance of 
the real world in which he lives. 

The intentionality of consciousness was first offered to 
thinkers outside the scholastic tradition by Brentano, whose 
basic interest was in psychology. In his restricted interpretation 
of the traditional doctrine, intentionality was taken to refer 
simply to the presence of an object in every conscious act: in 
perception or judgment, love or hatred, there is always a 
“something” perceived, acknowledged or rejected, loved or 
hated. And this directedness towards an object was seen as the 
distinctive characteristic of psychic phenomena as such. 

In the thought of Husserl, this thesis was destined to become 
the point of departure of what has been termed a new era in 
western philosophy. For here the problem of the “ bridge ” 
between consciousness and its object, the focal point of dis- 
cussion since the time of Descartes, was rendered meaningless. 
For in the new perspective offered by Brentano, “there are no 
contents, but merely acts of consciousness. The objects are 
beyond consciousness ; to refer to objects the acts must transcend 


” 68 The classic debate of realism versus idealism 


consciousness. 
could be adjourned; and thus, in a certain sense, the founding 
of phenomenology may be regarded as marking the end of 
“ modern ” philosophy. All the same, with Husserl, the correla- 
tion of consciousness and its object was so conceived as to 
deprive “reality” of its independence. The “ phenomenon ” 


was indeed directly given, but not the concrete existing thing.” 


** Landmann, op. cit., p. 415. ** Bochenski, op. oit., p. 123. 
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Hartmann’s great achievement in this line of doctrinal develop- 
ment was “ to bring to fulfillment the secret longing raised by 
Husserl’s Logical Investigations,” " going beyond the phe- 
nomena to found an ontology of things existing in themselves, 
totally independent of the knowing subject yet accessible to it 
in its transcendent acts. 

This insistence on the autonomy of the object in man’s knowl- 
edge, joined to his interest in ethical experience, laid open to 
Hartmann’s thought virtually the whole wealth of the scholastic 
notion of the finite spirit. Thus, in the sketch of his doctrine 
given in the foregoing pages, we have seen set forth in contem- 
porary terms a whole series of theses directly traceable to the 
schoolmen: That the human spirit is set apart from all other 
beings in our experience by its capacity to transcend the limi- 
tations of matter; to attain to a virtually infinite knowledge of 
things-as-they-are; and to return, by means to this prior knowl- 
edge of the other, to knowledge of itself; that man’s moral 
nature is rooted in his capacity to perceive an objective hier- 
archy of values, which are what they are independently of his 
awareness of them, and which, in their variety, present them- 
selves as the only conceivable goals for his action. That man, 
by reason of the “ intentional ” infinity of spirit, is free not only 
in face of the laws of nature but even as regards the morally 
binding claim of the values, which he has power to accept or to 
reject; and, finally, that by his openness to being and by the 
freedom which is its consequence, man is constituted as a person 
—a unique and autonomous source of activity, a “world for 
himself ”’ in which the whole range of reality and of value may 
be reflected. 

But Hartmann’s development of these classic doctrines is 
marked by a powerful originality in two important aspects: 
in its constant effort to take into consideration the acquisitions 
and obstacles placed by modern philosophy, and in its sustained 


7° Landmann, op. oit., p. 422. 
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and penetrating attention to the concrete realities with which 
it deals. 

Unfortunately, the narrow limits of our study do not permit 
us to set forth in full relief Hartmann’s achievement—at once 
a work of critique and of synthesis—in dealing with modern 
positions, for the two problems which most clearly illustrate 
this aspect of his method—the objectivity of human knowledge 
and the freedom of the will—enter into our study only in 
function of their place in the picture of the human person. 
We can only refer the reader to the long series of antinomies 
and “ apories ” which figure so largely in the Grundziige emer 
Metaphysik der Erkenntnis and in the concluding analysis of 
freedom in the Ethics. But it would be difficult to over-estimate 
for the future of the newly-revived philosophy of being the 
importance of this “ dialogue ” with the moderns, and especially 
with Kant. “ For the philosopher who sought an approach to 
the problems of metaphysics, the teaching of Kant stood as an 
unpassable barrier; thanks to the work of Hartmann, the way 
would henceforth appear cleared and open.” ™ 

By contrast, the second special merit of Hartmann’s work, 
his careful attention and description of the given in all its 
aspects, is vividly exemplified even in our summary presentation 
of a limited area of his work. And this methodical “ inventory 
of the universe,” as applied to the study of man, forms a par- 
ticularly valuable complement to the Thomistic doctrine of the 
person. For while presupposing, apparently unconscious of his 
debt, the concept of the person elaborated by centuries of effort 
on the part of theologians seeking exact formulations of the 
mysteries of the Trinity and of the Incarnation, Hartmann 
offers in return his own detailed and penetrating study of the 
way in which the analogous notion of the free individual is 
realized in man. 


™ R. Heisser, quoted in R. Vancourt, “N. Hartmann et le Renouveau 
Métaphysique,” Revue Thomiste, LIV (1954) 601. 
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His contributions in this area may be seen as grouped about 
the two dominant characteristics of the traditional notion of 
the person: the autonomy of the free agent and the uniqueness 
of the spiritual individual. In regard to personal autonomy as 
it appears in man, our author stresses at once the limited, 
imperfect character of human freedom and the positive spon- 
taneity which is the birthright of spirit. Thus he points out that. 
the very traits which determine man’s specific nature—ob- 
jectivity, the ec-centric attitude, liberation from the tension of 
organic drives—must be at once the goal and the source of a 
sustained effort on the part of man to become fully that which 
by nature he is. And in his treatment of the values which 
enter into personality—action, suffering, strength, etc.—and his 
description, under the titles of identity and self-synthesis, of 
the constant striving for unity in duration and in expansion 
which marks the course of spiritual growth, he interprets with 
remarkable precision and depth the experience of the spiritual 
being whose very life is engaged in a continual transformation 
in the flux of time. 


The consideration of man as a moral being provides occasion 


also for delineation of the restrictions imposed upon man’s freé 
activity by the situation in which he finds himself, the inade- 
quacy of his insight into the natural means at his disposal, and 
the fragmentary character of his awareness of the values from 
which he selects his goals. But we are never allowed to lose 
sight of the genuine, though finite autonomy which characterizes 
this same activity: the free choice within the framework of 
the situation, man’s domination over the forces of nature which 
he directs to the attainment of his own ends, the guilt or merit 
rooted in his free response to value. And finally, while seeing 
in the “creative” power of free Cecision in the face of the 
claims of value the highest dignity of man, Hartmann recog- 
nizes this same power as demanding of its bearer a continual 
struggle, upon whose issue depends the final self-realization or 
the tragic spiritual destruction of man as person. 
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In regard to the particular forms in which the individuality 
of the person finds expression in man, our author has much to 
add to the mere numerical distinction—“ this flesh, these bones 
and this soul,” "—of typical scholastic presentations. In the 
new ontology the unique richness and depth of human person- 
ality emerges as consequence and manifestation of its real, 
though limited, spontaneity, expansivity and autonomy. In the 
various aspects of the striving to become that which by his 
nature as spiritual being he already is, man reveals himself 
as transcending and unifying the bewildering multiplicity of his 
own acts and of the relationships which bind him to the world 
at every successive moment of his life. From this point of view, 
identity of commitment and self-synthesis appear as the free, 
spontaneous achievement by the person of his own unique and 
irreplaceable character, the inner unification of past and pres- 
ent, of the manifold of his acts and relationships, which con- 
stitutes the wholeness of a human personality. And so the life- 
circle of a man becomes the most perfect—although still, strictly 
speaking, inadequate—expression to those around him of the 
virtually inexhaustible depth and complexity of his being: not 
only the ties by which he binds himself to things and places, 
but most of all, his entrance, through comradeship, loyalty 
and love, or even through hostility, into the lives of other 
persons. And, finally, the limited character of human autonomy 
and uniqueness is strikingly and movingly presented in Hart- 
mann’s somewhat paradoxical vision of the human person as the 
only being in the world of our direct experience capable of the 
response which gives meaning to value, and yet as requiring the 
loving response of another person for his own realization of the 
unique value of which he is the bearer. 


Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C. 


™ Summa Theol,, I, 29, 4. 


The Secretary’s Notes 


T THE TIME of this publication, our association will have held 
A its Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting. The secretary wishes to offer 
his warmest congratulations and deepest gratitude to the outgoing 
officers for their faithful services to the association, to the participants 
for their contributions, to the many members of various committee and 
chairman posts for their untiring labors, and to our new officers for 
their devotion to the association. 

Work is under way, and has been for some time, on our Thirty-Fifth 
Annual Meeting at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Buffalo, New York, April 
4 and 5, 1961. The general topie will be “ Philosophy and Psychiatry.” 
All of the members will shortly receive a letter containing the names of 
the chairmen of the appropriate sections and requesting the members 
to submit papers to be read or to offer their services as panel par- 
ticipants in the sectional meetings. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The increasing activity of our regional conferences and the general 
interest of the topics of their meetings and discussions constitute some 
of the clearest indications of the growing significance of our association 
in the philosophical world. For that reason, the secretary is most 
anxious to contribute in any way to the vitality of the conferences, 
especially in the formation of new groups and in publicity that can be 
given existing groups. All notices of meetings are particularly desir- 
able, especially advance notices, in order to bring to the attention of 
all the members the activities carried on by the individual conferences 
of the association. 


THe NortH CENTRAL REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


The North Central Regional Conference of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association held its annual meeting October 16, 1959, at 
the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. The President, 
Sister Kevin, C.S.J., presided at a morning discussion of methods of 
stimulating student interest in philosophy. A recording of a scholastic 
disputation was played. At the afternoon session Prof. Robert M. 
Barry of the College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota, spoke on 
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“Re-evaluation of John Dewey.” Officers for the coming year are 
Prof. James F. X. Owens of the College of St. Thomas, president, and 
the Rev. Richard Kinzer, 0. 8. B., of St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, vice-president. The Rev. Henri DuLac of the College of St. 
Thomas is the permanent secretary. 


Tue East CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The 1959 fall meeting of the East Central Conference of the Ameri- 
ean Catholic Philosophical Association was held at John Carroll Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, at 2:30 P.M., November 8, 1959. After the 
business meeting, Prof. John Gruenenfelder of Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, developed the thesis that a Platonic theory of knowl- 
edge could be evolved from mathematical analogues in four of the later 
dialogues. Discussion from the floor probed his analyses and their 
implications. The meeting adjourned for a social hour and dinner. 
The spring meeting is to be held at the University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

METROPOLITAN ROUNDTABLE OF PHILOSOPHY 


The second fall meeting of the Metropolitan Roundtable of Philo- 
sophy was held at the College of Mount Saint Vincent, Sunday, 
December 13, 1959. Dr. Vincent E. Smith, Director of the Philosophy 
of Science Institute at St. John’s University, presented a paper on 
“Evolution and Philosophy.” The discussion was led by Dr. Theodore 
James of Manhattan College. 

The winter meeting of the same conference was held February 7, 
1960, at St. John’s University, Jamaica, New York. Dr. Kenneth T. 
Gallagher of Fordham University, New York, was the speaker. His 
topic was: “Gabriel Marcel: The Creative Intuition of Being.” 


Lzo A. S. M., 
National Secretary. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America, 
Washington, D. OC. 


Book Reviews 


The World as Will and Representation. By Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Translated by E. F. J. Payne. 2 vols. Indian Hills, Colorado: 
The Falcon’s Wing Press, 1958. Pp. 534, 687. $17.50. 


A new translation of Schopenhauer’s main work has long been 
overdue. The 1886 Haldane-Kemp version was a fairly good rendering 
of the German text then in use, except for the questionable decision to 
make the one English word “idea” do service for the two German 
words, Vorstellung and Idee. But during the last two generations, 
scholars have been working hard to eliminate the accumulated printing 
mistakes in the German, to correlate the three editions issued by 
Schopenhauer himself, and to take into account the manuscript inter- 
leavings which he intended to insert into future editions. This editorial 
work was brought to completion with the publication of the Arthur 
Hiibscher edition of Schopenhauer’s works (1911-42). The present 
translation is made from the latest printing (1946-50) of the Hiibscher 
text of Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. The translator does a 
reliable job and enhances the English edition with a 40-page index 
and with translations of the many classical sources quoted by Schopen- 
hauer. 

A reading of Schopenhauer in the Payne translation will bring 
out for today’s reader some new facets which previously did not seem 
so important. I suppose that it should be made part of the education 
of every philosophy teacher to read slowly and meditatively Schopen- 
hauer’s biting satire on the professors of philosophy. Even if we are 
trying not to profess this discipline in the older German fashion, it will 
do us good to feel the brunt of criticism for reducing the philosopher’s 
vocation to an occasion for pedantry, suppression of dissenting views, 
and remoteness from the experiences which count. There is a noticeable 
similarity between Schopenhauer’s attack upon the philosophy dons and 
Kierkegaard’s attack upon the established Church. In both cases, the 
constructive purpose is to arouse the individual to take a look for 
himself and form his own judgment by what he ean discern. Attention 
is also drawn by both thinkers to the significance of death and suffering 
as situations manifesting something about human reality. All these 
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themes are bearing fruit among the phenomenologists and existenti- 
alists. 

Perhaps Schopenhauer’s unifying thought, even stronger than the 
denial of the will-to-live, is that of rebirth as the core of our human 
experience. He chooses as the motto for Book I, this sentence from 
Rousseau: “Quit thy childhood, my friend, and wake up.” And he 
describes the effect of a careful reading of Kant’s philosophy in this 
fashion : 


Kant’s teaching produces a fundamental change in every mind that has 
grasped it. This change is so great that it may be regarded as an intel- 
lectual rebirth. It alone is capable of really removing the inborn realism 
which arises from the original disposition of the intellect. ... In conse- 
quence of this, the mind undergoes a fundamental undeceiving, and there- 
after looks at all things in another light. 


This text is pregnant for considering realism as a native disposition 
which we have to learn to overcome, for signaling Kant as the great 
initiator of the break, and for holding out the prospect of a new 
vision of things as the goal of philosophizing. It is for such reasons 
that Nietzsche hailed Schopenhauer as the master educator and that 
Heidegger incurred a significant debt not yet fully acknowledged. 

This useful translation should provide a spur for further Schopen- 
hauer studies. We may also hope that translator and publisher will 
persevere in the plan of issuing a much needed new translation of 
Schopenhauer’s other writings. 

JAMES COLLINS 


Saint Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


La foi philosophique chez Jaspers et saint Thomas d’Aquin. By 
Bernard Welte. Translated from the German by Marc Zemb. 
Paris and Bruges: Desclée De Brouwer, 1958. Pp. 282. 
129 Fr. B. 


This translation of a German study which appeared in 1949 is a 
volume in the publisher’s series, Textes et Etudes Philosophiques, a 
series seemingly devoted to phenomenology and existentialism and con- 
taining a number of works by Catholic philosophers. Welte’s study 
attempts to compare Jaspers and St. Thomas in terms of “ philosophical 
faith” and his effort, aside from interpretations of particular points 
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in Jaspers and St. Thomas, is significant for the methodology adopted 
to confront two thinkers who are, on the face of it, poles apart 
philosophically. Indeed, it could be said that the most important thing 
about this book is its implicit and explicit attitudes towards what has 
been called “ developmental Thomism.” 

Beneath the important peculiarities which attach to a given philo- 
sophy thanks to its historical milieu, Welte argues, there should be 
discernible a certain “ ontological” structure which is perennial. By 
phrasing the possibility of a comparison of Jaspers and St, Thomas in 
this way, Welte has adopted the terminology and, it soon appears, the 
outlook of Jaspers. There is no question in his book of moving from 
a tested and true Thomism to a vigorous and important contemporary 
philosophy to seek there a prolongation of the truth already possessed ; 
rather it is as if the philosophy of St. Thomas can be shown to be 
adequate to the degree that it anticipates or leaves room for the outlook 
of Jaspers. We shall return to this matter of methodology. 

Welte asks, in effect, if there is any sense of the phrase “ philo- 
sophical faith ” which would be acceptable and operative in the doctrine 
of St. Thomas. Philosophical faith is “certainty regarding a truth 
which I cannot prove as I ean prove a scientific theorem regarding 
finite things” (Perennial Scope of Philosophy, p. 5). For Jaspers, 
philosophy ean offer no cogent arguments, no determinate truth. It 
is other than the “sciences” which are concerned with “ objects.” 
Philosophy is concerned with being or transcendence which is not an 
object but a “ presence for existence.” The ascent and assent to tran- 
seendence is ambiguous, problematical, a matter of faith. Jaspers’ view 
of metaphysical doctrine in the old sense is that it consists of “ ciphers ” 
which point the way, but prove nothing: metaphysical arguments can- 
not command intellectual assent. Sinfully brief as this presentation is, 
it should suffice to indicate the difficulties involved in maintaining that 
the German philosopher and St. Thomas are saying, at bottom, the same 
things. Nevertheless, Welte’s book sets out to show that beneath the 
apparent differences, there is a fundamental agreement between the 
two thinkers. The price of effecting this agreement makes instructive 
reading for Thomists. 

The first step, despite certain ambiguities, is perhaps the best section 
of the book. Welte examines St. Thomas’ procedure, in the commentary 
on De anima and elsewhere, when he speaks of the soul. Since we must 
move from things to operations to powers to soul, Welte argues that 
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St. Thomas sees man as a being-in-the-world (in the contemporary 
sense). That is, man is not sealed off in a Cartesian subjectivity. 
Welte has a tendency to speak of V’étre humain as something com- 
prising essence and operations, thus creating the impression that vital 
operations are part of what man is, but generally his analysis brings 
home the point insisted on by most existentialists: thinking (say) is 
not given to us as a direct object of itself, but only insofar as we are, 
thinking of something. In discussing the agent intellect, our author 
makes use of terminology which may be confusing. We are told that 
the agent intellect “ accomplit l’étre de l’étant (p. 130), that it is the 
source of the “ontological” although it presupposes the “ ontic.” 
Translated, this means that intellection presupposes the being of 
things, but makes them intelligible in act (ontology: being as known). 
Later this notion of ontology will lead to a fantastic interpretation of 
the being which is the concern of the metaphysician. 

With respect to the relationship between intellection and sensation, 
Welte insists on the truth that the proper object of our intellect is 
the quiddity of material being. This insistence, however, is ordered to 
a later restriction of “ object’ to material thing. 


En effet, Thomas d’Aquin a développé avec une vigeur étonnante les 
principes selon lesquels le domaine spécifique du ‘savoir’ est limité au 
monde des objets; c’est précisément cette limitation que défend avec 
ardeur et parfois avec anxiété la conscience philosophique moderne (p. 
153). 


(On p. 156, mathematicals are said to be “ des cas purs de sensibilité.”) 
The quiddity, however, is not a particular thing in the world, rather it 
is a mode d’étre. A fortiori, being is not a particular sensible thing, 
hence not an object (p. 167). Welte speaks of being as a general 
condition of thought. 


‘Illud . . . quod primo intellectus concipit quasi notissimum .. . est ens’: 
cela ne signifie pas que ]’étre (et l’élan infini qui s’y rapporte) serait un 
premier objectum proprium auquel on pourrait ajouter ultérieurement 
un second, troisiéme, etc. du méme genre. Cela signifie, au contraire, que 
V’éclairement de l’étre porte sur ce qui rend possible, fonde, et précdde 
toute objectivité non pas comme un objet antérieur, mais comme condition 
essentielle de toute objectivité (p. 166). 


Metaphysics, the science of being, is referred to in terms of a réflexion 
ontologique whereby the mind deserts its proper object and returns to 
the foundation of all objectivity, “vers cet espace ontologique dans 
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lequel il se mouvait déjA lorsqu’il avait affaire au monde de ses 
obiecta” (p. 168). Welte has already referred to the remark of St. 
Thomas that such universals as being are the most difficult for man to 
know (In I Meta., 2, n. 45). Having made being a condition of 
objectivity and not itself an object, our author goes on to make being 
a second intention by citing De Pot., VII, 9: “ Secunda autem intellecta 
dicuntur intentiones consequentes modum intelligendi: hoc enim secundo 
intellectus intelligit inquantum reflectitur supra seipsum intelligere se 
intelligere et modum quo intelligit” (Cf. pp. 169, 165). Being, we are 
told, is such a secundum intellectum. One wonders if Welte seriously 
intends to base his view of being on a text which describes the attain- 
ment of logical intentions, but his ontological reflection is an investiga- 
tion of mind’s pure and inner activity, apart from objects (p. 170). 
Thus, from stressing the ontological function of the agent intellect 
which makes the ontic intelligible in act, Welve moves inexorably to 
the view that the ontological is the logical and then attempts to 
identify this “ontology” with the metaphysics of St. Thomas. Being 
and the categories become the “space” in which particulars, objects, 
can appear; being and essence, found, make possible, knowledge of 
objects without themselves being objects. Nor is this maintained on 
the basis of a recognition of the way in which esse and essentia can be 
taken as quo’s, a way which does not make logical relations of them. 
Welte’s discussion of the quinque viae leans heavily on his exposition 
of the principle of causality and the relation of will and intellect. 
Earlier, he had applied Jaspers’ notion of “ limit-situation” to the 
intellect’s recognition that any one of its objects is “this one and no 
other,” whereas the “ontological space” (i.e., being) is infinite and 
undetermined. This leads to an awareness of an “ ontological contra- 
diction”: this being is a being but it is not being, it is and is not, 
having but a tenuous hold on being. The “ontological contradiction ” 
drives me back to myself, to my concrete situation and my need to 
accept the world of problematic beings. Here the ontological contra- 


diction ceases to be a subtle abstraction “ pour devenir un probléme 
qui affecte infiniment mon Existence personelle actuelle” (p. 205). To 
accept the world is necessarily to transcend it, to recognize that 
“ object-beings” are caused by being. Stated in the language of the 
philosophy of Existence: 


le principe de causalité ontologique se constitute lorsque l’Existence se 
réveille, dans la situation-limite, et reconnait dans sa transcendence le 
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fondement et de l’étre du monde et de l’étre propre. Car la situation-limite 
est la situation dans laquelle l’existence de ‘homme dans le monde se 
trouve transformée par la lumiére ontologique, c’est-a-dire apparait comme 
ayant un fondement transcendant; il n’est plus possible, dans cette situ- 
ation, de saisir le monde et de s’engager dans l’existence d’une maniére 
sérieuse, réellement, sans perception ou saisie de la positivité cachée de la 
transcendance (pp. 206-7). 


This experience is such that the principle of causality is not a way of 
accounting for one object’s being caused by another object, but of 
all objects’ being caused by being. The proof of God’s existence is an 
“ articulation ” (p. 209) or “ explicitation” (p. 212) of this “ ontologi- 
cal comprehension of realty.” Contrary to Jaspers, Welte feels that 
these proofs are necessary. Predictably, however, he argues that such 
proofs must unconditionally engage the being of the philosopher. 


Cela signifie que la réalisation des démarches indiquées par les quinque 
viae, c’est-A-dire la saisie de leur objet, dépend de l’accomplissement in- 
conditionné de mon étre propre ... S’il ne parvient & cette intériorité 
& laquelle rien ne peut le contraindre de ]’extérieur sa démarche raison- 
nante, & savoir les demonstrationes des quinque viae, subissent, en dépit 
de leur rigueur, une sorte de perte de substance (p. 218; cf. p. 224). 


After these preliminaries, Welte turns to the question of philosophi- 
cal faith, He begins wisely by remarking that the meaning of 
“science ” has changed since the 13th century; nevertheless, St. Thomas 
distinguished between science and wisdom and Welte feels that this 
distinction is not unlike that Jaspers makes between science and 
philosophy, i. e., between science and faith. But the distinction between 
science and wisdom is not a distinction between science and faith. At 
this point, Welte must, with obvious reluctance, become clearer about 
the relation between intellect and will. He is fond of saying that, in 
the concrete, knowing and loving are once act, that a thing known is a 
thing willed (Cf. pp. 189, 231, ete.). Now, faced with De Ver., XIV, 
1, where faith is shown to involve a special influence of will on intellect 
(“. . . determinatur autem [intellectus] per voluntatem ... et ista 
est dispositio credentis.”), he must allow for St. Thomas’ distinction 
between the intellect’s assent to the conclusion of a demonstration and 
its assent to a proposition in faith. This would lead quickly, one would 
think, to an admission that “ philosophical faith ” is inapplicable to the 
mind’s assent to the conclusion of a demonstration of God’s existence. 
But it is precisely the applicability of the phrase that Welte argues 
for. 
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Saint Thomas ne développe pas ce cas; mais il est facile de poursuivre 
les pensées qu’il a amorcées dans cette direction. Dans les cas discutés 
tout A Vheure, le sens des propositions, le contenu, la quiddité, étaient 
présents & l’esprit, mais ne manifestaient, par eux-mémes, aucune vérité. 
Tout cela est comme inversé dans le cas de la causalité ontologique. 
Certes, les ‘demonstrations’ des viae font apparaitre de la vérité, 
lorsque la pensée est prise & un niveau assez profond pour renvoyer au 
fondement positif et accompli de tout étre. Ce renvoi est sans équivoque, 
mais plus la démarche de pensée est profonde, moins elle trouvera de 
contenu directement saisissable, de quidditas au sens propre. Il faut dire 
en effet de l’Etre Lui-meme de Dieu: non habet quidditatem nisi suum 
esse ... Il ne laisse plus d’objet ‘adéquat’ & la pensée, plus d’objectum 
proprium auquel l’intellectus en quéte de vérité pourrait trouver : son 
appui (pp. 234-5). 


Since the “ five ways” lead to God who is the absence of all quidditative 
determination, and since the mind can be moved and determined by 
only two things, its own proper object, which is quiddity, or by the 
will, the will must play its role. 


C’est pourquoi l’assentiment doit se produire alors comme tel, c’est-a-dire 
comme imperium voluntatis, comme l’engagement résolu—et non naturel 
ou évident—dans l’obscurité, comme la décision de fonder son étre propre 
dans l’abime de la transcendance, comme la confiance & la raison trans- 
cendante qui montre le fondement de la vérité, de la bonté et de l’étre 
propre od l’on n’apercoit plus rien (p. 235). 


It is difficult to conceive of an interpretation of the quinque viae more 
confused than that offered by Welte; he seems to miss the whole intent 
of these proofs in his anxiety to make St. Thomas anticipate the 
contemporary confusion on matters of metaphysies. Which leads us to 
the matter of the methodology of Welte’s book. 


What is the proper method to be followed by the Thomist when he 
pursues his alloted task of taking into account contemporary phi- 
losophies? Doubtless there is no one method, but surely there are a 
few constants. For instance, unless one has intellectually appropriated 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, there is no philosophical reason to juxta- 
pose Thomism with other philosophies—and to appropriate intel- 
lectually a doctrine is to accept what one does accept because it is true. 
Thus, the Thomist approaches other philosophies not with the attitude 
that nothing is settled, that everything is (in that horrid but popular 
word) problematic. For him, some things are settled, some problems 
resolved. This gives him no licence for dogmatism, of course; he must 
be alive to the sinuousness and variability of language, to legitimate 
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changes of viewpoint, ete. And it often comes about that, without 
“eontempt of doctrine commonly taught and of the terms in which it 
is expressed,” he does speak of old truths in new terms. Such, one 
would expect, is the purpose of the present book, namely to designate 
something in the doctrine of St. Thomas by the Jaspersian phrase, 
philosophical faith. 

But Welte ends with a confusion of what St. Thomas calls faith with 
what St. Thomas calls science (p. 236). He wants us to believe that 
the conclusions of philosophical demonstrations of God’s existence 
require faith in St. Thomas’ sense of that term. This is simply false. 
What has led Welte to this strange pass? The answer, I think, is this: 
insufficient reflection on the distinction between the speculative and 
practical, or an uncontrolled tendency to confuse the per se and per 
accidens. He has uncritically accepted the contemporary view that 
metaphysics must engage “mon étre propre” if I am to succeed at it. 
His attitude is summarized in the following remark: 


En dépit des apparences fournies par certains commentaires, nous avons 
vu que les pensées décisives de saint Thomas, considérées dans leur en- 
semble, peuvent étre transposées ou traduites dans une pensée qui demande 
& étre accomplie d’une facon originelle et active, une pensée qui n’est plus 
Vajustement de notions extérieures et étrangéres & mon étre propre, maie 
dans laquelle mon attention est firée sur Vaffectation et l’engagement de 
mon étre propre le plus intime par ma démarche (p. 262). 


This has not been shown, of course; the philosophical doctrine of St. 
Thomas is not a series of pradential decisions nor does it consist of 
a public report on private navel contemplation. Welte, anticipating 
criticism of what he has done with St. Thomas, invites us to see his 
book as “mon accomplissement d’étre propre,” or “une donnée deter- 
minée par la situation historique actuelle de mon esprit, 4 savoir mon 
accomplissement d’étre actuel . . .” (p. 263). To use a simile of 
Kierkegaard’s, this leaves one with the feeling of a man who, attracted 
by a house before which a “ For Sale” sign stands, finds upon inquiring 
about the price that it is the sign and not the house which is for sale. 


M. McInerny 
Uniwwersity of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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God in Modern Philosophy. By James Collins. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery, 1959. Pp. xii + 476, with index. $6.50. 


This latest work by James Collins manifests what one has come to 
expect from his historical studies—solid and wide grounding in both 
primary and secondary sources, the ability to seize the decisive elements 
in a philosopher’s thought both in its genesis and articulated form, and 
the appreciative critical view of a “ realistic theism,” as he terms his 


own position. 

The purpose of the book is to examine the major philosophical 
approaches to God in the modern period, with the emphasis on the 
developing of the problematic through a sequence of additions and 
reformulations, with Kant as the central nexus, culminating what pre- 
ceded him and, together with Hegel, fixing the form of what followed. 
And it would be a mistake to think that the problem focused upon is 
significant only because of its intrinsic importance: what Collins brings 
out with clarity and force is the “ penetration of the question of God 
to the very heart of the modern philosophical enterprise.” 

Beginnings must be made somewhere, and an early merit of the work 
is to move back beyond Descartes to the Renaissance, for whatever 
light the decadent scholasticism of his time may cast on the Cartesian 
philosophy, it is far more intelligible in the context of the fideism and 
scepticism then prevalent. After the breakdown of the medieval 
synthesis, Cusanus, Bruno and the reformers represent the first notable 
efforts to ground the mutual exclusiveness of philosophy and revelation, 
and in particular to call natural theology as a scientific knowledge into 
question. 

The subsequent scepticism of Montaigne and his confreres dissolved 
even the foundations upon which a philosophical knowledge of God 
could have been erected, and its obverse among the believing Christians 
of the period was a stultifying fideism. It is against this background, 
amply documented and analyzed, that the rationalism of Descartes and 
the great system-builders becomes, if not pardonable, at least far 
more comprehensible in its aims. “At no time before or since,” 
Collins remarks, “has God occupied such an important position in 
philosophy.” 

This is not to say that these systems of classical rationalism were 
theocentric—on the contrary, the deity they concentrated on was for 
the sake of the system: He was a functional deity. By guaranteeing 
the certitude of reason and the senses, Descartes’ God enables him to 
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overcome scepticism and fideism and to elaborate a comprehensive 
system, of sciences, which the Cogito, for all its certitude, was too 
fragile to generate. Thus for example the immutability of God assures 
Descartes of the law of the conservation of motion: once God has 
given motion, He will not take it away nor give more. But the price of 
this deduction, and its functionalizing of deity, is that the transcendent 
mystery of God is attentuated in order to yield to man’s intellect a 
knowledge of His attributes adequate to such deductions. Spinoza, of 
course, was willing to ascribe an axiomatic evidence to our knowledge 
of God’s nature, in order to assure the systematic inferences. 

This approach to God was undereut by the British empiricists, who 
denied that God did or could function as an epistemological principle. 
Hume’s powerful critique showed clearly that reasoning could be 
consistent and comprehensive and yet not have existential significance; 
speculation about the immutability of God’s will is not about matters 
of fact and existence, and the latter sort of information cannot be 
deduced from it. 

Collins traces the debate through the Enlightement with care, deal- 
ing with Wolff, Voltaire, the Encyclopedists and Rousseau, before com- 
ing to Kant. The latter’s synthesis is termed a “ moral functionalism ”: 
Kant completes the empiricist dissolving of the functional deity of the 
rationalists (while reserving a function for the idea of God in specula- 
tive philosophy), but reestablishes a functionalism in the moral order, 
where God’s existence serves as a postulate of practical reason. Here 
again, however, God is for the sake of the whole: He is not the ground 
and goal of moral action, but only a postulate required to explain 
certain felt needs of practical reason. 

Hegel, like Kant, receives an extensive treatment, and the currents 
following him are traced, from Marx and Nietzsche to James and White- 
head, with an account and critique of American naturalism. The 
“heart’s way to God” is then examined in Pascal, Kierkegaard, 
Newman, and the contemporary existentialists (the latter in very 
cursory fashion). There is a careful and appreciative discussion of 
Newman’s attitude, and in particular of his “ proof from conscience.” 

The concluding chapter sums up the critical remarks scattered 
through the work, indicates how a realistic theism can profit from the 
rationalist and phenomenalist critiques, and sketches, in programmatic 
fashion, the form that a realistic philosophy of God would take when 
fully elaborated. It has not yet been elaborated, Collins submits, in an 
explicitly philosophical ordering which is not integrated with sacred 
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doctrine, and in a form which adequately considers the modern history 
of the problems. 

A curious element in the order of the discussion is a place of the 
“heart” thinkers. As indicated, they are outside the major historical 
ordering, and have their own sub-ordering, so to speak. Collins frankly 
poses the working out of the relevance of these two approaches to God 
as a task to be accomplished. One wishes that he had pushed his 
analysis here a little further than he does. 

The author is aware of the difference between what a man seems to 
say and what he really means to say, a distinction which he applies 
cogently to Francis Bacon’s treatment of natural theology (pp. 94-5). 
One wonders if the same caution might not be used in speaking of the 
private views of other thinkers dealt with, e. g., Hume, who on the basis 
of manuscript revisions of the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion 
held private views more radical than his publie ones, and (in passing 
p. 38) Cicero, whom St. Augustine declares to have been an atheist in 
spite of his apparently theistic statements. 

All in all, this is an impressive work. As a model of sober, objective, 
reliable scholarship, it deserves to be imitated by other proponents of 
a realistic theism. 

F. J. Crosson 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Le Métaphysique de l’Etre dans la Philosophie de Louis Lavelle. 
By Jean Ecole, Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1957. Pp. 312, with 
index. 210 Fr. B. 


This book has been preceded by a study on the metaphysics of being 
in Maurice Blondel and is to be followed by similar works on Sartre, 
Marcel, Wolff. The studies on French philosophers will draw a picture 
of contemporary French ontological ideas. Lavelle holds, in this respect, 
& prominent place; his ideas are little known in this country (the 
bibliography lists but two articles in English). Lavelle (1884-1951) 
was an original thinker who did not belong to any definite school or 
trend in philosophy. His is a definitely Christian metaphysics with 
certain traits of its own which well deserve careful consideration. If 
one were to look for some parallel in the history of philosophy it is, 
perhaps, the system of Leibniz of which one may think. For Lavelle’s 
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conception is centered around two fundamental ideas: that of the one- 
ness, univocity of Being and la présence totale of this Being in every 
single being on one hand, and on the other hand that of participation. 
The notion of Being as present in all that is may be viewed as not 
unlike that of Leibniz when he speaks of each monad mirroring in its 
own way the totality of the universe, and the interelatedness of all 
beings by means of their participating in the one Being is reminiscent 
of the principle of pre-established harmony inasmuch as both notions 
are destined to safeguard the unity in being and operating of the 
totality of beings. 

Ecole, however, it not concerned with placing Lavelle’s metaphysics 
in a historical context; his aim is to present the ideas of this phi- 
losopher systematically and to make clear their significance. It is not 
possible to summarize this complicated and consistent system in a few 
words. Only some basic aspects can be noted. Lavelle starts from the 
certainly of the cogito which, however, for him is not that of empty 
doubt but rather an acceptance or welcoming of the real; the author 
quotes a passage in which Lavelle refers to this primary experience as 
an “act of docility in regard to the real. Being, thus, is prior to 
knowing; it is identical with the whole of reality and hence, the same 


everywhere. This is tantamount to saying that this univocity is not that 
of the concept of Being but of Being itself. Consequently, analogy is 
recognized as constituting the diversity of beings and guaranteeing, at 
the same time, the unity of Being. The real entities which are given to 
experience owe their being-real to the participation in the actus purus 
“for which to be and to create itself is the same.” 


Participation is conceived of as closely related to creation; neither can 
be thought independently of the other. It is characteristic of Lavelle 
that he returns constantly to the immediacy of experience as the 
starting point of all metaphysical reflection. It is also there that he 
finds the evidence for the real distinction of existence and essence, 
since our self-experience shows that we avail ourselves of existence 
for the sake of realizing our essence. In this appeal to self-experience 
as well as in other respects Lavelle is close to “ existentialism”; in 
fact, he spoke of the priority of existence over essence several years 
before Sartre, though in a different sense. Being and goodness are re- 
lated to each other; it is goodness or value which attracts our freedom, 
since value is “that character in things which brings about that they 
deserve to exist, that is to say, are worthy of being willed.” The 
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spiritual being is seen, with a term borrowed from Scotus Eriugena, as 
natura creata creans. 

As Keole points out in his conclusion, there are several ambiguities 
in Lavelle’s philosophy, and it seems sometimes to come close to ideal- 
ism, especially in virtue of a certain overemphasis placed on sub- 
jectivity. But it cannot be doubted that Lavelle’s orientation is one 
towards an uncompromising realism. On the other hand, objects are 
viewed as means serving the realization of the subject, or the spirit, 
and it is subjectivity which alone furnishes access to being. This meta- 
physies takes a clearly moral or, if you wish, religious turn when 
Lavelle conceives of our engagement in or commitment to, being as 
consisting in a participation in creation: it is an endeavor to develop 
within ourselves our spiritual existence, conforming ourselves more 
and more to Absolute Being without ever becoming identical with it. 
This gradual freedom from limitations and progressive spirtualization 
constitutes our very essence. 

One is grateful to Ecole for having put at our disposal this clear 
and readable introduction into a philosophy which, though debatable 
in more than one respect, is also well suited to suggest a renewed 
reflection on many time-honored problems which may appear in a novel 
light in consequence of the profound inquiries Lavelle has suggested. 


Rupotr ALLERS 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


First Philosophy. An Introductory Text in Metaphysics. By 
Robert J. Kreyche. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. xi-+ 328, with index. $4.00. 


This textbook is remarkable for the success its author has achieved 
in combining a solid presentation of Thomistie metaphysics with an 
excellent method of exposition. Such a book could be written only by 
one who is a realist in pedagogy as well as in metaphysics and who 
has profited by years of college classroom experience. It is so con- 
structed that it should bring metaphysics down from the clouds for 
the college student, give him a coherent grasp of the entire subject, 
and initiate him in the ways of philosophizing. 

First Philosophy begins with an introduction wherein the nature of 
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philosophical knowledge and of metaphysical knowledge in particular 
is clearly explained. The book is then divided into sections which are 
subdivided into chapters. The first section takes up the question: 
What is being? Choosing the fact of change as his starting point, 
the author shows in turn that the ultimate reality of things stems not 
from change, nor matter, nor form, nor essence but from the act of 
being. Being is discovered to be that to which esse belongs as its act. 
The second section deals with the problem of the one and the many. 
The source of the limitation and division of act is found to be the 
potency in which it is received. The more particular problems of the 
limitation and division of accidental perfections, of essence and of 
being are then considered and solved in terms of substance, primary 
matter and essence. The problem of explaining how being is common 
to all things that are brings in the subject of analogy and the 
conclusion is reached that “the analogy of proper proportionality is 
the only sort which at one and the same time accounts for the differences 
that we find in things and the fact that they all have being in 
common.” After determining in what sense being itself is one, the next 
task is to determine how our knowledge of being is one. The conclusion 
reached is that metaphysical knowledge has an imperfect unity and is 
analogical in the same way as being. Since the above sketch might 
not give the reader of this review any suspicion of the wealth of 
material in this textbook, this last chapter on the knowledge of being 
may be used as an example of how extensively the author covers the 
field of metaphysics. In the aforesaid chapter he discusses the nature 
of knowledge, sensory and intellectual knowledge, the degrees of ab- 
straction, and the first principles of knowledge. He stresses that man 
knows being chiefly through the act of judgment and achieves a 
metaphysical grasp of reality through the judgment of separation. 

The third section is devoted to the common modes of being, the 
transcendentals, The problem here is to learn whether there are any 
other transcendental terms besides the term “ being” and what it is 
that they signify which the term “being” does not. “Thing” and 
“something” are quickly dismissed as transcendentals that are little 
more than synonyms for “being,” and all due emphasis is placed on 
the discussion of how being is one, true and good. This entails in its 
wake a brief treatment of such matters as the numerical one, the 
principle of non-contradiction, the principle of intelligibility, falsity, 
evil, beauty and art. 

The fourth section is concerned with just the extrinsic causes of 
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being, for the intrinsie causes were studied earlier in the text. The 
efficient cause is examined first as the cause of change, then as the 
cause of being. The conclusion is reached that there must be a 
Primary Cause of Being. A study of final and exemplary causes 
completes this part. 

The final section consists of an examination of the special modes of 
being, the categories. The problem of universals, the authenticity of 
our knowledge of substance, and the meaning of supposit and person 
are all treated. The book concludes with some judicious remarks by 
the author on the value and influence of metaphysical knowledge in 
personal and social life. 

It must be mentioned that continually throughout the entire text the 
author has contrasted opposing views from ancient and modern philo- 
sophy with the Thomistic solutions to the problems raised. This 
practice certainly contributes greatly to the understanding of the 
problems and of their correct solutions, as well as it equips the student 
to slay metaphysical errors. One misses any introduction of Scotus and 
Suarez into the ontological arena. 

The plan of exposition adopted by the author deserves high com- 
mendation. With some minor variation, this order has been employed: 
statement of problem, discussion of inadequate answers, the Thomistic 
solution, a resumé, and then a list of leading conclusions. This last 
feature should be most helpful so long as students show a decided 
talent for missing the significance of much of what they read. In 
addition each chapter concludes with a summary that should be read 
before as well as after each chapter as the author recommends. There 
are also many explanatory footnotes, a list of questions at the end of 
each chapter, an appendix of suggested readings and an index. Mention 
must also be made of the clarity of the author’s style, his facility at 
turning nice expressions, and the absence of long, involved sentences. 

Perhaps some, upon reading this textbook, might be disappointed that 
certain subjects have been treated rather briefly, such as the principle 
of individuation and categorical accidents. But here we have a practical 
problem. The book is intended to be an introduction to metaphysics 
for college students and to be employed in a course of one semester. 
How much material can be assimilated by college students in that length 
of time, and how deeply may a teacher and his class plunge with profit 
into the more difficult ontological problems? No single answer to these 
questions will receive universal approval, but certainly the answer of 
the author will not be far from the ideal envisioned by most teachers. 
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One can predict with confidence that this textbook is going to enjoy 
widespread favor. 
Lzo 8. SCHUMACHER 


Borromeo Seminary, 
Wickliffe, Ohio, 


An Introduction to Natural Theology. By Maurice R. Holloway, 
S.J. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. Pp. xxv + 
492, with index. $4.00. 


This substantial work by a St. Louis University professor can be 
safely asserted to be one of the very best Thomistic textbooks now 
on the market. Its most serious competitor is possibly the Natural 
Theology of Fr. Gerard Smith. Though it does not always exhibit the 
terse metaphysical depth of the latter, its two hundred extra pages 
enable the author to explain key points and to answer objections with 
greater amplitude and in a language remarkably accessible to the 
ordinary student. 

The first chapter is a forty-page introduction on the nature and main 
characteristics of natural theology. The author takes his stand clearly 
within the existential Thomistic tradition, understanding the subject 
of metaphysics as existential being viewed under the aspect of existence 
and making the act of existence itself the central focus of metaphysical 
intelligibility for all things. The following two chapters study with 
great care the nature and methodology of the philosophical demonstra- 
tion of God’s existence from effect to cause through the principle of 
causality. Eighty pages are then devoted to the actual demonstration 
of the existence of God, first according to the five ways of St. Thomas, 
then in a single general proof from the distinction of essence and 
existence in all finite beings. The fifth way is especially well done 
(the reference, however, to the text of St. Thomas on p. 141 should 
read De Ver., q. 3, a. 1, instead of q. 5, a. 2 ad 5m.) Two whole chapters 
are then given over to a carefully done analysis of how we can know 
and name the divine nature. Following this introduction comes the 
treatise on the divine perfections in themselves (165 pp.), with special 
emphasis on divine intelligence, will, creation and providence. 

With regard to this section it would seem that the “Note on the 
Divine Ideas” inserted in Chap. XI on creation would have been more 
appropriate earlier in Chap. IX on the divine knowledge, since the 
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absence of it there leaves the impression of definitely unfinished busi- 
ness. It is significant that the author bypasses the whole Banezian- 
Molinist controversy on the exact mode of God’s knowledge of and 
causal influx on free human acts. He goes no further—and perhaps 
this is the wisest policy after all—than to lay down the general 
principles that God knows all things infallibly by His eternal presence 
and causes all things to be and to act according to each one’s proper 
mode; hence He causes natural causes to act necessarily, free causes to 
act freely. This restrained approach is in line with the widespread 
tendency among recent Jesuit Thomists not to appeal to such meta- 
physically opaque hypotheses as scientia media and the futuribles. 

The last hundred pages are taken up by a series of interesting 
appendices on invalid philosophical and scientific proofs for the 
existence of God, agnosticism, atheism, God and existentialism, and 
man’s natural desire for the beatifie vision. These add considerably 
to the educative value of the book. 

The author’s sound Thomistic metaphysical sense and good knowledge 
of the history of philosophy appear consistently throughout the whole 
of this rich text. One can always disagree with minor details. But 
the only notable criticism I would make concerns the treatment of the 
five ways. The difficulty here lies not so much in the exposition of 
St. Thomas himself, which is quite good for the most part. It concerns 
rather the more general problem of whether or not it is wise for 
Thomistic textbooks to continue the common practice of basing their 
proofs of the existence of God for the contemporary, scientifically 
awakened mind on the literal text of the first ways (or at least of the 
first four) as it stands in the Summa Theologiae. Fr. Holloway meets 
the problem better than most authors. In handling the difficult third 
and fourth ways he actually builds up the arguments from the tighter 
and more accurate expression of the reasonings in the Summa contra 
Gentes I, 15 and II, 15, De Potentia 3, 5, ete. In the case of the third 
way, when he takes up in the objections the metaphysically indigestible 
premise, “If all things were able not to be, at some time there would 
be nothing in existence,” he admits with admirable honesty that it 
“does seem inconclusive.” 

In treating the fourth way, however, he tries to adhere more closely 
to the order of the main text by interpreting it, with many other 
respectable commentators, as an argument directly from exemplary 
causality, with efficient causality made explicit only in a second phase. 
But the parallel texts he leans heavily on are clearly in the line of 
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efficient causality (causa essendi), as are all the participation proofs of 
St. Thomas, though they always involve exemplary causality also, either 
implicitly or explicitly, within this basic communication of being 
through efficient causality. The recent article of Fabro (Doctor Com- 
munis, 1954) and especially the two long studies of De Couesnongle 
on the theory of measure and the fourth way (Revue Thomiste, 1958) 
seem to me to confirm this beyond reasonable doubt. Hence it seems 
sounder to interpret the text of the fourth way as first a general recall 
of the principle of participation under the popular form of the prin- 
ciple of the maximum as measure, then an explicitation of the causal 
principle which is actually its nerve. I see no point in denying that 
from our modern perspective this text is a loosely written expression 
of the participation argument, inadequate and easily misleading if 
taken by itself. 

As regards the first two ways, the trouble lies not in the reasoning 
itself, which is impeccable. It arises only when we attempt to apply 
the hypothesis of a series of simultaneously subordinated causes or 
movers to the sensible world of our experience as illumined by modern 
seience. It worked beautifully in the Aristotelian cosmos of inter- 
locking heavenly spheres. But outside of the causality of soul on body, 
of which only one link is accessible to us, there are few if any clear 
cases of simultaneous caused causes or moved movers, save for roughly 
approximate, unscientifically trained observation. The dominant, if not 
exclusive, causal pattern actually at work in the material world of 
our experience is that of chains of successive causes, each triggering 
off the natural inner dynamism of the next. There is no transmission 
of force from one point in space to another in the Einsteinian model of 
the universe (and it would be rash to claim that we do not live in 
something like it) except through the dimension of time. Even the 
author’s apparently safe example of a man writing with chalk is not 
really a simultaneous causal chain at the level of the microscope. 

I see no help for it save to broaden the notion of per se ordered 
causes to include temporally successive links, or else to take the per 
accidens ordered series of causes as the main framework of reference 
and then to argue that the latter, even if infinite, requires a self- 
sufficient source of being somewhere. (Our author wisely does this also, 
but only as a kind of appended afterthought.) Is it not perhaps time 
to make a common concerted effort to reconstruct from the available 
riches of Thomistie metaphysics forms of proof more easily applicable 
to the physical and spiritual universe of our own scientifically enriched 
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experience, just as St. Thomas himself was so insistent on doing in 
his own time? In the meantime it would be hard to find a better text 
than that of Fr. Holloway. 
W. Norris §. J. 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York. 


The Definition of Law. By the late Hermann Kantorowicz. Edited 
by A. H. Campbell, with an Introduction by A. L. Goodhart. 
Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1958. Pp. xxiv + 113, with index. $3.00. 


This small book was written in 1939 by the late Herman Kanicrowicz, 
the great legal scholar. It was intended as the orienting preface of a 
proposed project to be known as The Oxford History of Legal Science 
(p. vii). This project was reluctantly abandoned after the outbreak 
of World War II, and the tragie death in 1940 of Kantorowicz 
(p. vii), who was Assistant Director of Research in Law at the 
University of Cambridge, and Lecturer at All Souls College, Oxford. 
He was to have been co-editor of this monumental undertaking with 
F. de Zulueta, Regius Professor of Civil Law, at Oxford University 
(p. xi). 

Now after a lapse of twenty years, this significant contribution to 
historical and sociological jurisprudence has been made available. It 
has been carefully edited by A. H. Campbell of Edinburgh. It has 
been skillfully interpreted by A. L. Goodhart of Oxford in his well 
written Introduction. 


The author considered and rejected several linguistically possible 
definitions of law. He regards as inadequate the definitions of both 
analytical and realist jurisprudence. Thus he shows the misuse of the 
term law by analytical jurists who restrict it to absolutely binding 
rules. Unlike analytical jurists, he does not concentrate on command, 
sanction and sovereignty. In their place, he substitutes the element of 
prescription which covers the force factor. The rules of law are to be 


* For book reviews which have already appeared, see P. Sayre, 43 Minn. 
L. Rev. 363 (December, 1958); L. R. Sperber, 18 Law Guild Rev. 173 
(Winter, 1958); L. E. Dennon, 45 A. B. A. J. 170 (February, 1959) ; and 
Thomas A. Cowan, 4 Natural Law Forum 178 (No. 1, 1959). 
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justiciable not only by the courts, representing the political sovereign, 
but also by all other social institutions. 

Contrary to certain realists, he does not believe that law is “a mass 
of real facts” (p. 18), such as the behavior of judges. But an appeal 
must be made to the facts of sociology, anthropology and history in 
order to justify the usefulness of the definition of law. His preference 
for the historico-sociological school is shown by his statement that 
“social custom and its offspring, legal custom, are too near to each 
other to allow of mechanical distinction .. .” (p. 76). 

He then purports to formulate the correct definition, namely, that 
law is “a body of rules prescribing external conduct and considered 
justiciable” (p. 21), (i.e.,), “fit to be applied by a judicial organ in 
some definite procedure” (p. 79). He later amends this definition by 
inserting the word “ social ” before “ rules” (p. 79). He has chosen this 
definition which is conceptually pragmatic, because it is free from 
“verbal realism” and “verbal magic” (p. 5), ie, it does not 
identify juridicity, or the most significant thing about law, with 
essence, in contrast with such philosophical systems as Platonism, 
scholastic realism, and modern phenomenology. He regards this defi- 
nition as the most “fruitful” because of the maximum use to which 
it may be put. It is neither too comprehensive for precise use by legal 
scientists, nor too narrow for the inclusion of the other social sciences. 

Legal rules are of three general classes, commands, precepts, and 
dogmas. These three classes are to be found not only in law, but also 
in religion. Commands are “rules which are recognized as binding” 
(p. 30), because “ they originate from the will . . . of a person whom 
it is a duty to obey” (p. 30). Precepts are rules which bind because 
“their contents are recognized by conscience as being of such value that 
it is our duty to act in accordance with them” (p. 30). Indeed, “no 
selfish motive can replace the sense of moral duty, which is the only 
guardian of law not itself needing a guardian” (p. 50). Dogmas are 
rules which are binding “because they are logically implied by other 
rules the validity of which has already been recognized” (p. 31). 
These rules state “ what ought to happen under certain circumstances ” 
(p. xv). But the author “is concerned only with those rules which 
ean be comprehensively described and historically studied under the 
name of legal science” (jacket). 

In conclusion, it is good that this posthumous fragment from the pen 
of a great jurist, especially learned in Roman and international law 
and jurisprudence, has escaped oblivion. Its chief merit consists in its 
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compact vindication of the definitional method which subsumes the 
maximum range of juristie factors. Its two chief limitations are, first, 
the denial of the possibility of metaphysical truth in a definition, and, 
secondly, failure to accept adequately the criterion of natural law. 

If, as Kantorowicz admits, the rules of law ean not be derived from 
facts (p. 27), then they must be obtained from the application of 
a priori ideals to facts. But these ideals must have a metaphysical 
existence, and their connection with the facts must be metaphysical. 
Thus metaphysical truth in the definition of law is possible. But 
Kantorowiez refuses to admit this (p. 3). Secondly, the author fails to 
recognize that the law which regulates man’s external behavior and 
its underlying morality have a common source in an objective natural 
law and not simply in a “sense of moral duty” (p. 50). 


Brenpan F. Brown 
Loyola University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


A History of Western Morals. By Crane Brinton. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. Pp. x + 502, with index. $7.50. 


Some people are bird watchers, at least by avocation; Crane Brinton 
has a vocation as a man watcher. His book (written at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford) is not a history 
of ethical theories. It is more like a running commentary on the suc- 
cessive stages of human life and culture in the west. At one point 
(p. 470), Brinton sums up his interest as “ the Graeco-Roman-Judaeo- 
Christian-Enlightenment tradition.” 

The subject is somewhat diffused. First, there is conduct: “ reported 
actions of human beings, alone or in groups.” Brinton sees the study of 
conduct as a factual enterprise, yet he is clear that the behavioral 
sciences are not identical in method with physics, chemistry and biology. 
Then there is ethics: “statements men make about what their conduct, 
or the conduct of others, or of both, ought to be.” Brinton has little 
time for those who puzzle over the meaning of ought; he thinks that 
ought is clearer to most people than is. Finally, we have morals: 
“used to sum up the whole hrman situation involved in the existence 
of both conduct and evaluation of conduct, of both the ‘is’ and the 
‘ought’ in human awareness of past, present, and future.” (See pp. 
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4-5.) It is an account of morals, in this broad sense, that Brinton 
offers. 

If the reader can survive the expectation that this is a history of 
one of the divisions of philosophy, he may derive much profit from it. 
Brinton is widely read, particularly in the ancient classics and in the 
literature of the Enlightenment. His personal attitudes are sometimes 
successfully hidden but just as often they show through. One such 
view is that our moral and religious culture has not advanced much 
beyond that of the ancient Greeks. The book ends with a lengthy 
quotation from Sophocles’ Antigone. 

A recurring theme is that of the agon, the “struggle for prize,” 
between conservatives and liberals, contemplatives and activists, funda- 
mental Christians and the apostles of the Enlightenment. Communism 
is discussed as a sect in the religious tradition of the Aufklérung. With 
a leaning toward golden mediocrity, Brinton’s comment is frequently, 
“unashamedly in the middle” (p. 444). Yet he has a refreshing way 
of indicating his dislikes; among these are Sorokin, Kierkegaard, 
Toynbee, and the Weber-Tawney theory of the Protestant Ethic. 

Many readers of this journal will be interested in what he does 
with the morals of the middle ages. Thirty-five pages are devoted to 
this topic but, here, conduct is more emphasized than values. Coulton 
is well mined. There is some discussion of the contrast between 
medieval ideals of conservatism and reform, of contemplation and 
action, of unanimity and multanimity. (Those tiring of the phrase 
“ pluralistic society ” may now pick up an alternative, “ multanimous 
eulture.”) Aquinas is quoted at one point, on the social consequences 
of murder and blasphemy. Brinton is a little startled to find him saying 
that murder does more harm to one’s neighbor than blasphemy does to 
God. We are told (p. 194) that, “the whole passage is a fine example 
of Aquinas at his most Whiggish.” Surely it is St. Thomas at his most 
literal, for no man can injure God. Much more work remains to be done 
on medieval morality. 

Throughout, Brinton is fascinated by the problem of moral progress. 
He is well aware of the importance of teleology in the discussion. 
Finality is clearly faced as an ultimate philosophic problem (p. 440). 
He knows that natural science deals with means, that there seems to 
be no modern science of ultimate ends. Yet modern social scientists 
make sweeping value judgments which imply a final goal for mankind. 
In some of his comments, Brinton is caught in this predicament: he 
feels that some improvement has been made in the abolition of formal 
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slavery and in the area of human cruelty. Without absolute values, 
one cannot justify such a judgment. How can we tell whether moral 
progress is being made, if our ultimate goal is unknown? If Brinton’s 
book could foree contemporary moralists to face this basic question, it 
would indeed do a valuable service. 
Vernon J. Bourke 
St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Psychoanalysis, Scientific Method and Philosophy. Edited by 
Sidney Hook. New York: New York University Press, 1959. 
Pp. xiii +- 369, with index. $5.00. 


The contents of this volume comprise the proceedings of the second 
annual New York University Institute of Philosophy, held at Washing- 
ton Square, New York, March 28-29, 1959. It seems beyond question 
that “the printed record cannot capture the spirit of [these] proceed- 
ings,” and one may leave unchallenged the editor’s opinion concerning 
the great “sense of absorption and intellectual excitement among the 
participants,” and his claim that the latter included “a distinguished 
group of psychoanalysts . . . [and] philosophers of science.” On the 
one hand, however, it should be stressed that “ it is not the evanescent 
qualities of the discussion, agreeable as they are, that count most but 
the contributions made,” and on the other, it should be pointed 
out that, no matter how distinguished the contributors might be, 
they are far from representing a true and proportionate cross- 
section of the major disciplines (psychoanalysis, philosophy, psycho- 
logy, social sciences) upon which this symposium, by its very nature, 
it would seem, ought to have relied. It will be sufficient here to notice 
that the small number (four) of professional psychoanalysts among the 
twenty-eight contributors seriously limits the “ community of inquiry,” 
and the almost negligible presence of psychologists (only two with a 
total contribution of merely three and a half pages) constitutes a 
serious gap in its completeness. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I (“ Psychoanalysis and 
Scientific Method”) begins with a defense of “ Psychoanalysis as a 
Scientific Theory ” by Heinz Hartmann. This paper includes a rather 
lengthy formulation of the principles of what, in analysis, is called 
metapsychology (i.e., “a theory going ‘beyond’ the investigation of 
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conscious phenomena,” and, therefore, dealing with “the substructures 
of personality,”) and it gives only a comparatively sketchy discussion 
of psychoanalytic methodology and the validation of psychoanalytic 
hypotheses. The former is useless for those who are acquainted, even 
superficially, with psychoanalysis, and at best opaque to those who are 
not; the latter definitely leaves most people to wonder. By contrast, 
Ernest Nagel’s paper on “ Methodological Issues in Psychoanalytic 
Theory” is incisive and challenging, and represents a very valuable 
contribution to the problem under discussion. This challenge was taken 
up by Lawrence S. Kubie who, after a discussion of certain “ basic 
limitations and gaps” in psychoanalytic theory, sketches his views on 
“the essential virtues of psychoanalysis as a process,” and on why he 
considers “analysis of such basic importance to science in general.” 
The critical reader will undoubtedly agree that the author has been 
more systematic and more comprehensive that he himself realizes in 
presenting his “fairly representative sample of the limits within which 
[psychoanalysts] have operated in the past, and from which [they] are 
now trying to escape,” but the pars construens of his dialogue adds 
little to the resolution of the many existing doubts as to the extent 
and nature of such an “escape.” In particular, few people will share 
his (to say the least) utopian belief that “in the long run the appli- 
eation of principles based on models derived from modern electronic 
engineering, communication engineering, mathematical machinery, digi- 
tal and analogic computers, and electrorie devices in general, will 
clarify much that at present is confused and muddy in psychoanalytic 
theory, concepts and methodology.” 

A paper by Abram Kardiner (“ Social and Cultural Implications of 
Psychoanalysis”) introduces the discussion of “ Psychoanalysis and 
Society” (Part II). “The heart of the matter,” according to the 
author, is that psychoanalysis and anthropology [social sciences] are 
“suffering from the same disease—frame of reference disease.” He 
means by this that social scientists “do not know how to include the 
human unit” into their design, and in their turn “the Freudians go 
about complacently with the conviction that they do not need to concern 
themselves with the cultural environment.” As Ernest van den Haag 
ably points out in his contribution, “ the conflict that Dr. Kardiner sees 
never existed in the form he perceives it; and his attempt to repair 
frames of reference is . . . irrelevant to any of the many actual and 
serious problems that anthropology and psychoanalysis seek to solve.” 
The reader will also find in this contribution a critical evaluation of 
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Kardiner’s psychoanalytic theory that personality structure is strongly 
influenced by the treatment the infant receives, his speculations con- 
cerning “the kind of disorders one finds in clinical practice today,” 
and two premises which seem to be implicit in his point of view (that 
psychological health and goodness are identical; and secondly, that 
society can be diagnosed almost as an individual can). This second part 
of the symposium ends with a very valuable paper by Alex Inkeles 
(“ Psychoanalysis and Sociology ”) illustrating a strong present trend 
towards “the integration of psychological and sociological analysis,” 
and some of the “major obstacles to [the] ready incorporation [of 
psychoanalytical theory] into sociological research on a systematic 
basis.” On the whole, this part constitutes a valuable clarification of 
the limits within which psychoanalysis can contribute to the study of 
group behavior. 

In striking contrast, the best that can be said of Part III (“ Psy- 
choanalysis and Philosophy”) is that it makes for entertaining and 
relaxing reading. Paradoxically, this is due to two papers, one by 
Donald C. Williams (“Philosophy and Psychoanalysis”) and the 
other by Anthony Flew (“Philosophy and Psychopathology”) which 
are in themselves very good. These papers in fact, are brilliant, blunt 
and hard-hitting refutation of “the excesses of verbalistic positivism 
and amateur psychoanalysis,” as found in Morris Lazerowitz’s paper 
(“The Relevance of Psychoanalysis to Philosophy”). It will be more 
than enough to state the point of view of this “ philosopher.” According 
to him, “a philosophical view is a three-layer structure composed of 
the illusion of science, an unconscious group of ideas, and an altered 
piece of language which creates the first and expresses the latter,” 
from which it follows that “psychoanalysis is relevant in a very 
special way to philosophical utterances,” being alone capable to “ dis- 
cover for us what they really say, as against what they delusively 
appear to say”; for example, Spinoza’s proposition that without God 
things “eould neither exist nor be conceived” allegedly expresses 
nothing but his unsatisfied childhood curiosity about the principles 
and practice of human procreation. Confronted with this outlandish 
piece of verbiage, the two critics mentioned above did a superb job of 
criticism; the “ cathartic ” power, as well as the intrinsic value, of their 
replies is beyond question. Their valiant effort, however, does not make 
up for the utter uselessness of this part of the symposium, as far as 
the topic under discussion is concerned. Unless we are badly mistaken, 
we think that most readers would expect to find in it a clarification of 
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the philosophical premises of psychoanalysis (especially on the level 
of metaphysics and epistemology), a statement of differentiation 
between these premises and other psychoanalytic hypotheses based on 
observational data, and finally a critical judgment on the extent to 
which the latter are independent from the former and can be accepted 
on their own ground. 

It must be pointed out, however, that some of these issues find a 
limited treatment in Part IV (“Diseussion, Criticism, and Contri- 
butions by other Participants”). Thus in his paper “ On the Structure 
of Psychoanalysis,” Francis W. Gramlich highlights the often forgotten, 
yet basic, fact that “defense of psychoanalysis as a deductively 
elaborated, unified theory, or total rejection of it as mythology seem 
pointless,” for the simple reason that “there is quite literally no such 
system.” The positivistic roots of psychoanalytic theorizing are brought 
to the surface in a contribution on “Psychoanalysis and Logical 
Positivism ” by Philipp Frank who, to all appearances, is an ardent 
believer in the healing virtues of this system. In discussing “ Meaning 
and Theoretical Terms in Psychoanalysis,” Arthur C. Danto calls 
rightful attention to the important distinction, which should always 
be kept in mind in evaluating psychoanalysis, between “ the adequacies 
of [scientific] theories ” and “ the ontologies subscribed to by theorists.” 
It would seem that, if more papers devoted to these and similar basic 
issues would have been given the prominent place which they well 
deserve, much useless discussion that frequently creeps in throughout 
this symposium could have been avoided. 

On the balance sheet, the papers in Part IV which are critical of 
psychoanalysis represent a much more valuable contribution than those 
that come to its defense, not to speak of the defense of Lazerowitz. 
Especially noteworthy in this connection appears to be Michael 
Seriven’s paper on “The Experimental Investigation of Psycho- 
analysis,” even though, as the author himself recognizes, its content 
is largely based on several original studies by Paul Meehl. Sidney 
Hook makes some important observations on the scientific status of 
psychoanalysis, the relevance of “the clinical successes and failures 
[of psychoanalysis] . . . in evaluating the truth of its theories,” and 
the “shipwreck” to which are doomed “all attempts to correlate or 
explain philosophical beliefs by psychological temperament and/or 
childhood experiences.” A useful criticism of these attempts is also 
found, along with a few pertinent comments on the role of suggestion 
on the successes obtained in therapy, in C. J. Ducasse’s paper (“ Psy- 
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choanalysis and Suggestion: Metaphysics and Temperament”). Some 
value is found in Wesley C. Salmon’s discussion of certain “ restricted 
but important issues concerning the confirmability of psychoanalytic 
theories and hypotheses ”; and at least a kernel of truth can be detected 
in the “analysis of psychoanalytic concepts as disposition concepts,” 
as made by Arthur Pap. Also pertinent is the theme introduced by 
Charles Frankel that “a fundamental test of Freud’s doctrines is 
... whether they can be used to explain the normal and the successful 
in human life.” 

Space limitations do not allow us to point out even briefly the 
weaknesses of the defense of psychoanalysis by Jacob Arlow, Campbell 
Crockett, and Gail Kennedy, and the central ideals of other contributors 
(Max Black, P. W. Bridgman, Raphael Demos, Adolph Gruenbaum, 
John Hospers, Howard H. Kendler, and Robert E. Silverman). It is 
hoped that, as it stands, this review will give the reader an adequate 
apergu of the major issues covered in the present symposium. In 
spite of serious limitations and gaps, there seems to be a definite place 
for this book in any college or university library; in addition, one can 
foresee a certain use of it as a basis for discussion in some specialized 
graduate courses. One final comment: the reviewer often found himself 
in disagreement with a certain “superannuated empiricism” that 
seemed to dominate the thinking of many contributors to the present 
work. A critical evaluation of this orientation, however, even though 
theoretically challenging, could obviously not have been undertaken 
here. 

Antos C. RANCURELLO 

University of Dayton, 

Dayton, Ohio. 


Philosophy and Linguistic Analysis. By Maxwell John Charles- 
worth. Duquesne Studies Philosophical Series, No. 9. Pitts- 
burgh: Duquesne University, 1959. Pp. xiii-+ 234, with 
index. $5.50. 


This critical survey of the English movement called Linguistic 
Analysis includes discussions of Moore, Russell, Wittgenstein, and Ayer, 
a chapter each on the Cambridge (“Therapeutic Analysis”) and 
Oxford (“ Ordinary Language Philosophy ”) schools, and a concluding 
evaluation of analysis in relation to traditional philosophy, especially 
scholasticism. 
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The name analysis, Charlesworth explains, stands for a variety of 
positions and methods roughly unified by their agreement on what 
philosophy is not. It is not an attempt to achieve a total world-view 
or to gain new knowledge. G. E. Moore, breaking with British 
Hegelianism at the turn of the century, turns his attention to the 
differences between philosophical locutions and the things we ordinarily 
say. He sets himself the task of getting clear, bit by bit, as to exactly 
what philosophers can be driving at when, for reasons not obvious, 
they surprise common sense. Moore’s concern, much of the time, is to 
explicate with precision what everyone already knows, and to do this 
in the vernacular which, as he laments, “seems expressly designed to 
mislead philosophers.” 

Bertrand Russell raises doubts about the use of deductive reasoning 
in philosophy. The real but obscure logical structure of our propo- 
sitions must be laid bare before ordinary language can be trusted for 
philosophical purposes such as “ inferring properties of the world from 
properties of language.’”’ When Russell looks at language with the 
model of a logical calculus in mind, our language by comparison seems 
botched and in need of reform. The idea that language is faulty is 
foreign to Moore and Wittgenstein, hence outside the main stream of 
analysis. The same must be said, Charlesworth adds with some pique, 
about the Verification Principle of Logical Positivism. Ayer, he says, 
muddled “the native tradition of Analysis” by confusing Wittgen- 
stein’s ideas with those of the Vienna Circle. 

Charlesworth ranges over these early episodes with a sharp eye, and 
is just as perceptive about today’s trends at Cambridge and Oxford. 
In his chapter on Wittgenstein, however, he is much less reliable. For 
one thing, he speaks repeatedly of “ Wittgenstein’s doctrine that 
philosophy is ‘important nonsense.’” F. P. Ramsey used that phrase 
in speaking his own mind concerning Wittgenstein’s early views. 
Wittgenstein did not use it. Far more serious is Charlesworth’s belief 
that in the period of Philosophical Investigations (c. 1945) Wittgen- 
stein “stands by the essential doctrine of his Tractatus Logico-Philo- 
sophicus ” (1921). This confuses everything. While it is true that the 
two works present the same cold shoulder toward the philosophies of 
the age, they also face each other down on every major point of 
doctrine. Consider these three Tractatus ideas: 

First, language is a set of facts—marks, noises, gestures—standing 
over against another set of facts—the world—and language gets its 
meaning through its correspondence with the facts of the world. 
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Seeond, language is able to mean something because, correctly put 
together, its marks or noises “ picture” the facts of the world, share a 
common “ structure” with them. 

Third, “the logie of our language” has rules like those of a logical 
calculus, and using language correctly is using it in accordance with 
those rules. 

To accept these doctrines is to adopt a theory about what language is 
and how it works, along with certain definitions of terms like “ lan- 
guage,” “ correct use,” and “ meaning.” Early in Philosophical Investi- 
gations Wittgenstein rejects these doctrines, and he rejects the idea 
that any such theory is needed. In particular he rejects questions asking 
for “ the essence of language,” questions of the kind he tries to answer 
in the Tractatus. He does not call such questions meaningless or 
pointless, but says that they and any answers honoring them mis- 
represent what language is and how it works. 

Now Charlesworth’s objections are revealing. He objects, first of all, 
that Wittgenstein, in the Investigations, gives us no definitions of key 
terms like “language,” “correct use,” and “meaning.” Granted, 
Charlesworth goes on, that we know how to use our words in the 
right places, we cannot be content with this as brute fact; the philo- 
sopher wants to know precisely what it is in different contexts that 


makes a word or expression, e.g., “good,” appropriate. And he 
remarks : 


We are interested in defining the logical conditions necessary for all 
language—(uses) to have sense, and surely we can, and must be able to, 
define what is common to all language—(uses) in this way. (p. 123) 
These objections make it appear that Wittgenstein has bypassed these 
important and ancient problems in favor of touring the bayous of 
ordinary language. The striking thing about the objections, however, 
is that the Tractatus meets them, though not, of course, in the only 
possible way. The Tractatus supplies the wanted definitions, tells 
“what it is” in various contexts that makes the use of an expression 
appropriate, and above all marks out the “logical conditions” for 
language as such to make sense. This reader’s complaint, then, is 
that Charlesworth fails to identify his own questions with those which 
led Wittgenstein to his Tractatus doctrines. As a result, Charlesworth 
does not show anything like full awareness of the ideas which induced 
Wittgenstein to drop that kind of question and break new ground. 


In his closing evaluation of the whole movement Charlesworth claims 
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that its view of metaphysics and epistemology as largely “ negative and 
analytic and therapeutic” is much more like Aristotle and St. Thomas 
than many scholastics recognize. This claim, though it bridges seven 
centuries and the widest possible differences of style, appears to have 
some force. St. Thomas and Wittgenstein share at least one decisive 
philosophic aim, that is, “to leave everything as it was.” This means 
not only bringing us back when, in philosophy, we stray from common 
sense and the universally human, but also acknowledging, against many 
kinds of philosophical opposition, that the universally human includes 
the possibility of faith. Waiting to be explored further is Wittgen- 
stein’s attempt to clear away philosophy’s disputes concerning its own 
nature, disputes which today certainly embroil Thomists as often as 
any other philosophers. 

Sad to say, this worthwhile study contains very many printer’s 
errors. 

Harry A. NIELSEN 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 


Plotini Opera. Tomus II. Enneades IV-V. Edited by Paul Henry 
and Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer. Plotiniana arabica, ad codicum 
fidem anglice vertit Geoffry Lewis. Paris: Desclée De 
Brouwer, and Brussels: L’Edition Universelle, 1959. Pp. 
liii 503. 


While reviewing the first volume of this important work in this 
journal (1952, 384-386), I expressed the wish that the authors might 
be in a position to give us, as soon as possible, the continuation 
of the text of Plotinus, prepared with the same care and scholarship. 
This desire has been realized in part, since lovers of the philosophy of 
Plotinus will find in this second volume the Greek text of the fifth and 
sixth Enneads. The same qualities which disting ished the first volume 
are to be found in the second book. 

The editors remarked that when the text transmitted by Eustochius 
coincides with that of Porphyry, we can be assured that the words are 
almost always those of Plotinus, and as a consequence they accepted as 
Plotinus’ all the words admitted by both Eustochius and Porphyry. 

On the other hand however, the editors dismissing Bréhier’s con- 
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jectures (IV 7, 1-1—8, 28) turned back to the codices of the Enneads 
(Enn.) and to the Preparationis Evangelicae (Eus). 

In the introduction of this edition, one finds much interesting infor- 
mation such as the correspondence between the Enneads and the codices 
of Eusebius’ Praeparationis Evangelicae (pp. xx-xxii), the list of 
codices of the Contra Julianum of Cyril of Alexandria (p. xxii) and 
the enumeration of the manuscripts of the Enneads examined in the 
first volume (vol. 1, pp. xii-xxv) and the establishment of the various 
families of manuscripts used for the preparation of the text of 
Enmeads IV and V. 

This second volume, however, contains a very interesting addition of 
a so-called Arab Plotinus contained in the Theologia Aristotelis (pp. 
xxvii-xxxi), the Epistola de scientia divina (pp. xxxi-xxxii) and the 
Dicta sapientis graeci (pp. xxxii-xxxiv), printed here according to the 
order of the Enneads and in the English version of Geoffrey Lewis. 
Footnotes have also been more developed than in the first volume, and 
an important bibliography (pp. xxxix-xlix) will be of great interest 
to scholars. 

May I repeat the wish I expressed after the publication of the first 
volume that, despite the ardouous task of establishing the critical text 
of Plotinus, the last volume of the Plotini Opera may soon be published 
for the benefit of all those interested in the philosophy of Plotinus. 


Gaston Carriere, O. M. I. 
University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Sources of Value. By Stephen C. Pepper. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1958. Pp. xiv + 732, 
with index. $8.50. 


Professor Pepper’s large volume adds substantially to the growing 
literature on value theory. Consistently with his previously published 
work, World Hypotheses, he is suspicious of reductionism, the attempt 
to reduce values or anything else to one formula. He has, however, to 
take some stand and to begin somewhere. The position he chooses is 
that of a moderately behavioristic form of empiricism. 

He rejects the school of linguistic analysis and the emotivist inter- 
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pretation of values, which he subjects to sharp criticism. Though 
naturally sympathetic to R. B. Perry’s interest approach, he points out 
certain deficiencies in Perry’s analysis of conation. Likewise, he agrees 
in general with John Dewey’s evolutionism and the importance of the 
social situation, but disagrees with the absolute continuity of ends- 
means and the reduction of all values to social values. 

Intuitionism of any kind our author finds uncongenial. He considers 
that it implies the acceptance of a statement on the ground that it is 
self-evident or indubitable, and thus beyond the pale of proof. For 
him this is submitting to dogmatism or authoritarianism, both stig- 
matized by an implicit empiricist anathema. One might ask how 
Professor Pepper, who seems to be a realist as far as accepting the 
objects of sense data is concerned, can avoid intuition and self-evidence. 
He does so by not including direct experience within the ambit of 
self-evidence, as he uses that term. What he seems to mean is that no 
intellectual judgment, no universal proposition, principle, rule, or law, 
that passes beyond experienced instances to the nature of things, can 
be self-evident. If so, he has swept away all metaphysics at one blow 
and committed himself to the older type of positivist approach as 
distinct from the more modern linguistic variety. 

As a consequence of this adopted position, he is unable to discuss 
some values that have been traditionally regarded as the highest of all 
values. He makes no secret of his agnosticism concerning religious 
beliefs, since they are admittedly unapproachable on a purely em- 
piricist plane, and can consider only the impact they may have, as 
myths, on personal integration and social structure. Religion, he 
concedes, is one of the strongest of social values, promoting the loyalty 
and idealism any society needs to survive. He distinguishes between 
rational and irrational religion, the former being an acceptance of God 
either in a deistic sense or as a summary of human ideals, the latter 
being religion grounded on faith in an alleged revelation and trans- 
mitted in an institutionalized form. He thinks that irrational religion 
had a valuable social function in former ages, but questions its value 
in our time when myths are being superseded by scientific knowledge. 
The criterion here is that of cultural survival in an age of nuclear 
weapons. A similar distinction is made between rational and irrational 
conscience in private life, the former consisting in an intellectual 
appraisal of one’s acts, the latter in guilt feelings explained in the 
Freudian manner. 
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But religion has social value only as a by-product. In a paragraph 
toward the end of the book Professor Pepper tries to make amends for 
his cavalier dismissal of genuine religious values by saying that anyone 
is free to add them to the list of seven chief values that concludes his 
work. But no study of values can afford to relegate the chief value to 
an optional appendix. The omission colors the whole texture of the 
work and affects its value as a treatise on values. 

Nevertheless, there is much excellent material in the book. It begins 
with a detailed phenomenological investigation of human and animal 
drives, insisting on the existence of purposive behavior with its 
tendency toward achievement of goals. We become a little tired of the 
oft-reappearing thirsty geologist, fish-spearing Eskimo, and blizzard- 
bound wanderer, whose actions are dissected into governing propensities, 
innate readinesses, anticipatory and apprehensive sets, impulse patterns, 
superordinate and subordinate goal objects, conditioning and independ- 
ence mutations, injectives, riddance and quiescence patterns, and con- 
summatory satisfactions. Even so, much of this material has value for 
the scholastic philosopher, who in his study of final causality tends to 
simplify too much the complex process of filling felt needs, and to be 
satisfied with an example or two instead of exploring in detail all forms 
of pursuit and avoidance. Professor Pepper’s descriptive analysis, 
translated into the idiom of scholasticism (and I think that much of it 
ean be), may throw light on the functioning of appetite, whether 
natural, instinctive, or elicited. There are some useful observations on 
the difference between the rather mechanical instincts of insects and 
the anticipatory appetites of the higher animals, suggesting some needed 
refinements in the traditional treatment of the estimative sense; and 
on the difference between the psychological background of a pursuit and 
of an aversion, showing that one is not reducible to the mere negative 
of the other. 

The book concludes with the listing of seven selective systems and 
their legislative hierarchy: affective values, conative-achievement values, 
prudential values, character values, social values, cultural values, and 
survival values. The trouble with the classical ethical theories is that 
they have endeavored to make one of these supreme and to reduce all 
others to it. The author rejects the possibility of reduction, but recog- 
nizes that some one class of values must be taken as legislatively 
supreme. He thinks that, when danger is minimized, the affective 
values predominate; but, when danger is imminent, survival takes pre- 
eedence. This is not mere individual survival but the survival of a 
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culture in historical evolution. Adaptability, rather than actual adapta- 
tion, is the final criterion. The individual who cannot adapt his drives 
to his ideal goal in life becomes a frustrated and stunted personality, 
the person who cannot adapt to the social situation is eliminated from 
society, the society that cannot adapt to historical exigencies is 
eliminated from the culture, and the culture that cannot adapt to the 
total world situation is eliminated by natural selection from the universe 
of competing cultures. Ultimately, values are values because they 
earry their own sanction of survival or disappearance by natural 
selection. 

That survival itself is a value is taken for granted rather than 
proved by the author. Is it then, despite his rejection of self-evidence, 
to be taken as self-evident? The author does seem to recognize that 
existence is so fundamental that one who lacks it can possess no other 
value. For the empiricist, whose method prevents him from looking 
for any existence beyond this world of experience, survival is existence 
and hence is to be maintained at all costs. But here we might be reading 
into our author a metaphysical intuition of “being” that consistency 
would oblige him to find embarrassing. 

Austin Facorney, §. J. 

University of Santa Olara, 

Santa Clara, California. 


DISCUSSION: 


A Note On Saint Thomas and Piatonism 


Fr. L.-B. Geiger, 0. P., in his review of Fr. Henle’s work (The 
New Scholasticism, XXXIV [1960], 113-17), has expressed the 
gratefulness of all Thomistic researchers towards Fr. Henle for his 
study of the Plato and Platonici texts in Aquinas. This note is not 
concerned with the application of Arnou’s judicious remark in investi- 
gations of Fr. Henle’s type: “. . . il faut done commencer par ce 
qu’omettaient d’ordinaire les anciens et distinguer Platon et les 
platonici,” (Platonisme des Péres, DTC, col. 2259). Rather, its purpose 
is to supplement one of the objectives of Fr. Henle’s catalogue, which 
is: “to collect all the Thomistice texts in which Plato and the Platonics 
were mentioned,” and point to certain unnecessary technical short- 
comings due to a disregard of curious structural differences in the 
Corpus Thomisticum. 

Fr. Henle’s use of the abbreviation arg. for objection is ambiguous, 
as on p. 26, text [8] which reproduces “arg. 7 et ad 7.” The structure 
of art. 14 consists in objection, argument, corpus, reply to objection, 
and solution of argument. Fr. Henle’s arg. 7 refers to obj. 7, and et ad 
7 to the reply to the seventh objection, not to the solution of the seventh 
argument. The Summa Theologiae, I, 66, a. 1, contains replies to three 
objections, and replies to two contrary opinions; the Plato text [29], p. 
215, is in reply to the second contrary opinion or argument, not to the 
second objection. The In Libros Posteriorum Analyticorum divides the 
lectio into numbered sections. Fr. Henle’s omission of the section num- 
bers renders the location of the texts difficult, and it accounts probably 
for the disorder of texts [7] [8] on p. 81. Indeed, text [7] is from n. 15 
of I Post. Anal., lect. 41, while text [8] is from n. 4. The Platonic dicta 
of I Post. Anal., lect. 3, nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, are all reduced to one text [2], 
p. 79. On p. 39, texts [1] and [2] of the De Anima should be reversed. 
It seems strange that mentions of specifie auctoritates in the original 
have been dropped or altered, without editorial notations, in the repro- 
duction, for example: p. 31, text [3]; p. 35, text [14]; p. 29, text [19]. 

One notices also that the catalogue is short of a few texts and has 
one too many. The extra text [12], p. 27, from the De Potentia Dei, 
q. 4, art. 1, ad 2, reads: “ Plato enim Scripturam Genesis videns. . . . 
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Rabbi Moyses Aristotelis sententiam sequens, cum Platone in tribus 
primis concordans, ....” One is led to suspect that this is a Philo text. 
The omitted Platonic texts are in the following works: 


De Malo, q. 1, art. 2, ¢., (two texts) 
“ , q. 16, art. 1, ad 3; and ad 2um sed contra 
In Libros Ethicorum, X, lect. 4, n. 1997 
In Libros Physicorum, I, lect. 7, n. 4; and n. 5 
In Libros Posteriorum Analyticorum, I, lect. 41, n. 5 
Contra Gentiles, II, ch. 76, (two texts) 
Summa Theologiae, I-II, q. 31, art. 1, e. 
Suppl. ITI, q. 70, art. 2, e. 
“ q. 70, art. 2, ad 2 
“ III, q. 75, art. 3, ¢. 
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